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MONG the prodigious number of 

books that go under the denomi- 
nation of Novxrs, the far greater number 
are only intended as the amuſement of 2 
| vacant hour. Yet there are ſome that are 


written with a better deſign: namely, to 
counteract the poiſon of Faſhion, Folly, and 
Diſſipation; to blend together the ui and 
the dulce; and to impreſs ſome moral in- 
ferences on the mind of the reader. Theſe 
laſt, it is preſumed, will always find patrons - 
and protectors. 

| There has been among the Novel readers, 
of late years, a rage for SexnTIMENT; in- 
ſomuch that Authors have thought it 

A 3 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to recommend their works by 
this word Seiridbental Stories, Sentimental 
Plays, Sentimental Tales, Sentimental Jour- 
neys, &c, 

This word, like many others, ſeems to 
have degenerated from it's original mean- 
ing: and, under this flimſy diſguife, it has 
given riſe to a great number of whining, 
maudlin ſtories, full of falſe ſentiment and 
falſe delicacy, calculated to excite a kind of 
morbid ſenſibility, which is to faint under 
every ideal diſtrefs, and every fantaſtical 
trial; which have a tendency to weaken the 
mind, and to deprive it of thoſe reſources 
which Nature intended it fhould find within 
itfelf. 

Thus young people enter into life, im- 
bued with falſe notions and falſe ſentiments: 
believing it meritorious to have this pre- 


tended ſentimental turn; liable to a thou- 
ſand 
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ſand vexations and mortifications; and diſ- 
armed of that ſtrength and fortitude which 
ſhould encounter and vanquiſh them. 

Theſe ſentimental people pretend to 2 
more than common degree of tenderne!s 
and ſenſibility, which they carry to the moſt 
fooliſh and ridiculous exceſſes. There are 
ſome who think it a crime to deſtroy noxious 
vermin, reptiles, and inſects; hornets and 
waſps, ſpiders, ſnails, and caterpillars. 

A young girl, about ſeven years old, 
begged her mother not to hurt the poor 
little flea that hopped upon her frock— 
For you know, mamma, that we mult 
not kill any thing!” 

However ridiculous this ſtory may ſeem, 
the fact is true. It deſerves to be compared 
with that of a poor lady, whoſe ſenſibility 


was excited by the broken leg of an unfor- 


tunate wheelbarrow |! 
A 4 | T here 
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There is a ſenſibility that ennobles the 
heart that bears it. It is modeſt and ſecret; 
it never boaſts itſelf, but enjoys it's pleaſures, 


and endures it's pains, in the heart's receſſes. 
N hates and abhors cruelty of every kind: 
it weeps with thoſe that weep; but avoids 
all oftentatious diſplay of it's feelings. 
Falſe ſenſibility, on the contrary, is al- 
ways talking of itſelf: it complains of it's 
ſufferings, in order to exalt it's merits; and 
worders at the hardneſs and inſenſibility of 
others, Yet it is often ſeen that theſe very 
people will turn their backs upon the mi- 
feries of their fellow- creatures, and even 
praftiſe the art of ingeniouſſy tormenting 
chern. | 
This falſe kind of ſenſibility ariſes from 
falſe ſentiments: and they are either counter- 
feited for intereſted purpoſes; or, if they are 
real, they weaken the mind that indulges 
. them. 
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them. It was a ſaying of Cato the Elder, 
« That a virtuous mind, ſtruggling againſt 
misfortunes, was a ſpectacle that the gods 
beheld with pleaſure and approbation.“ 

Pictures of this kind ſhould be held up 
to young people, and propoſed as models. 
of imitation. They ſhould be encouraged 
to believe, that misfortunes are not invin- 
cible; that virtue will enable them to over- 
come all difficulties; and that ſuch victories 
are ſubjects of honourable triumph: that 
virtue is active, and gathers ſtrength from 
exerciſe; and that indolence fruſtrates it's 
own expectations. 

The fable of Hercules and the C ountryman 
is a good illuſtration of this ſubject.— 

When his waggon was ſtuck faſt in the 
mire, he kept praying inceſſantly to Her- 
cules, but never once offered to exert his 
own ſtrength to help himſelf, 

A 5 « Leave 
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« Leave off calling upon me,” fays 
Hercules; © put forth all your ſtrength, to 
lift up your waggon. When you have 
done your utmoſt, I will come to your 
aſſiſtance.” 

Wich this moral in view, I have written 
the following work; which motive, I hope, 
vill be deemed a ſufficient claim to candour 
and allowance, if it ſhould not be found 
worthy of a warmer plaudit. 

It is written more to the heart than 
the head. It is addreſſed to the Virtuous 
and Candid, to whom I conſign it's final 


deſtiny. 
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LETTER I. 


þ MRS. STRICTLAND, TO MRS, DARNFORD. 


* 


F Frances Darnford remembers her 
I ſchoolfellow Rachel Selwyn, the will 
| acknowledge a friend in Rachel Strictland, 
though ſhe has not been permitted to con- 
verſe with her under that name. She muſt 
have heard that Rachel had changed her 
name ſeveral months before her; but Ra- 
chel knew not that her beloved Fanny was 
married till above a year afterward. 


Long have I been ſeparated from all 
| A 6 thoſe 
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thoſe whom I called my friends; but, at 
length, Heaven allows us to be united. 
Baniſhed from ſociety for near ten years, I 
am reſtored to my liberty by the death of 
my huſband; an awful and important event, 
but not oreatly deplored by me. Heaven 
knows what is beſt for us! I know not 
 fſeemings; I diſclaim them. Un 
After being the ſlave and priſoner of a 
tyrant for ten years, I feel as does the cap- 
> tive juſt delivered from his chains. It 
would be folly, it would be ſinful, in me, 
to affect the part of a diſconſolate widow. | 
The firſt uſe I made of my recovered 
liberty, was to enquire after the friends of 
my youth. One of my guardians was 
dead; the other was removed to a diſtant 
county. My young friends were diſperſed 
here and there, and out of my reach, 

I met a gentleman who knew your fa- 
mily; and I enquired after every part of 
it, particularly the perſon in it the moſt 

; | 14568 dear 
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dear to me. He told me briefly all that 


he knew of it 

© Mary Lawſon is married to a tradeſman 
in London. Jane is married to an attor- 
ney, Mr. Jones, who ſucceeded her father.“ 

« Tell me what is become of Frances? 
it is her that I am the moſt deſirous to 
hear of.” 
„ She was married to a Mr. Darnford, 
who was ſaid to be a man of good for- 
rune; but he ran through it all in a few 
years, and then died. All that remained of 
his eſtate was entailed on the next male 
heir of the name; and the widow was left 
without any proviſion, and obliged to go 
out as governeſs to ſome young ladies.” 

« Well, but what became of her ever 
ſince?” 

« Why, that we do not know exaCtly, 
It was ſaid that ſhe kept a ſchool at 
— and took in needlework beſide; 


but I know nothing certainly.“ 
ag « Can 


v 
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&« Can you tell me who knows more?” 

“ Perhaps her ſiſters may.“ 

© That is true; but, where are they to 
be found?” | 

« Mrs. Jones lives at N 

„ thank you, Sir, for this information.“ 

It was a perſon formerly a clerk to your 
father who gave me this imperfect ac- 
count; and he ſeemed not to know, or 


care to know, any more. 
A few days after, I put myſelf into a 


poſt-chaiſe, and went to N——. 
Mrs. Jones received me graciouſly, when 
ſhe thought I came to viſit her; but, as 


Yy 


ſoon as ſhe found I only came to enquire 


after you, ſhe grew ſtiff and reſerved. 

I urged her to tell me all ſhe knew. 
She ſaid, ſhe knew very little more. I beg - 
ged her to tell me that little. 

« Why, really, Madam, it gives me pain 
to ſpeak of Mrs. Daraford. She was weak 


enough to give up her ſettlement, and ſo 
| reduced 
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reduced herſelf to poverty and diſtreſs, 
After trying to get a maintenance in ſeve- 
ral ways, ſhe fet up a day-ſchool at the 
She lodged with a car- 


penter's widow, who let her have part of 
her houſe. She taught her daughters, and 
made them capable of aſſiſting her in her 
ſchool. After ſome time, ſhe ſucceeded ; 
and I was told ſhe made it out very well, 
and I was glad to hear it.” 
Good God!” faid I, © this a fituation 

for Fanny's ſiſter to be glad of!” 

I faid this inwardly, as you may ſuppoſe. 

«© Well, Madam, Mrs. Darnford is 
there ſtill, I ſuppoſe?” 

c I believe not, Madam. About two 
years ago, ſhe left W 


„where ſhe was 
well cſtabliſhed; and went a wild-gooſe 


chace, nobody knows where. It is ſaid ſhe 
is engaged in a ſtrange undertaking ; that 
ſhe lives in a haunted houſe, and takes 
care of a mad woman, whoſe huſband is 

gone 
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gone abroad, and has left his houſe and his 
| wife to the care of Mrs. Darnford. This is 
the laſt account, and this is all that I 


can tell you of her.” 

c“ Very ſtrange, indeed But where is 
this haunted houſe to be found?“ 
© Indeed, I do not know: I never hear 
from her.” 

« Does any body elſe know more of her?” 

« Mrs. Martin, her landlady, at W—, 
is the moſt likely to know; for I am told 
that ſhe took one of her daughters away 


wich her, and I fuppoſe ſhe may hear from 


her ſometimes.” 

] ſuppoſe ſo too; for J hope there are 
few people that neither know nor care 
what becomes of their neareſt relations!” 

« You might have ſpared that reproach, 
Madam. The cares of my own family are 
quite ſufficient for me. Mrs. Darnford ne- 
ver writes to any of her relations.” 


« I dare 
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* | dare ſay ſhe has good reaſons for what 


ſhe does, and what ſhe does not.“ 


« Perhaps fo, Madam. You were always 
partial to her, and now woold juſtify her 
conduct at every one's expence. l have 
anſwered your queſtions, and I can tell you 


nothing more.” 
« J thank you, Madam; I have nothing 
farther to aſk, I will ſeek out your ſiſter : 
I will endeavour to be of ſervice to her; 
and will do the office of a friend, thongh 


I am not her relation. Only tell me the 


name of the perſon with whom ſhe lived 
at W | 

I wrote Mrs. Martin's name and place of 
abode; and then took my leave of Mrs. 


Jones, who was heartily glad to be rid of me. 


I ate and ſlept at the inn where the 
horſes were put up; and the next morning 
J ſet off for W , reſolving not to return 
home till I had obtained more certain in- 


telligence of you. 


I ſlept 
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I flept another night upon the road, and 
got to W by one o'clock. I took an : 
early dinner. The landlady of the White 
Hart, a ſenſible and intelligent woman, in- 


formed me where Mrs. Martin lived, and 
ſent her ſervant to ſhew me the way to her 
houſe. 

I enquired for her; and was conducted 
through a neat ſhop, and into a large back 
parlour, where fat the good woman in the 
midſt of thirty children, all neatly dreſſed 
and well behaved. 


At my entrance, they all roſe up. I apo- 
logized for intruding upon them. I ſaid— 
% My buſineſs is to enquire after a dear 
friend and ſchoolfellow of mine, who is alſo 
a friend of yours, Mrs. Martin. Her name is 
Darnford. I am told you are the moſt likely 


| perſon to give me ſome account of her.” 

| % Mrs. Darnford, did you fay?—Yes; 

ſhe is my friend indeed, and the beſt I ever 
had 
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had in my life. She has been a good angel 
to me and all my family!” 

« When your ſchool is diſmiſſed, I ſhall 
be glad of a little converſation with you 
about this ſame Mrs. Darnford.” 

c will ſend the children home directly, 
Madam; I will do any thing to oblige a 
friend of Mrs. Darnford.“ 

The children were diſmiſſed. 

As ſoon as we were alone, I made my 
enquiries. 0 

She ſaid it was neceſſary to tell me how 
ſhe became acquainted with Mrs. Darnford, 
if it would not be tireſome to me. 

I defired ſhe would do fo; for I wiſhed 
to be acquainted with the hiſtory of her 
own fituation, and how ſhe came to be ſo 


intimately connected with Mrs. Darnford. 

* About ſeven years ago, I was left a 
widow, with ſix children. My huſband was 
a maſter carpenter in this town; a ſober, 


hone, induſtrious man, and one of the beſt 


of 
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of huſbands and fathers. He ſaved money; 
and had put out his two eldeft ſons before 
his death, the firſt to his own trade, the 
ſecond to a wheelwright; and he had ſome 
hundreds in the funds beſide. He left me 
this houſe decently furniſhed, and the in- 
tereſt of his money for my life. 

& J had four children to maintain, and 
wanted to fix upon ſome way of buſineſs to 
kelp them and myſelf, till my ſon ſhould be 
out of his time, and ſucceed to his father's 
bufinefs. I conſulted with my friends; but 
they could not agree in their advice, and 
only puzzled me, fo that I was unable to 
determine. | 

« One thing I reſolved on, which was 
to let a part of my houſe; and I had ſome 
thoughts of keeping a ſhop, and felling a 
few articles; or elſe taking in clear-ſtarch- 
ing and needlework, to employ myſclf and 
my daughters. 

«] put up a bill at my door“ Ready 
| furniſhed 
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furniſhed Lodgings for Ladies of good 
Character.“ This was laughed at by ſome 
of my neighbours; but I thought it was 
right, and minded not what people ſaid. 

« My youngeſt boy was a ſickly child, 
and died a few months after his father. My 
eldeſt girl was turned of fourteen, and the 
ſecond thirteen. | | 

«© One day, Mrs. Bailey, who keeps the 
White Hart in this town, ſent me word 
that a lady at her houſe deſired to ſpeak 
with me. I went directly; and there I firſt 
ſaw Mrs. Darnford, and that was a good 
day to me. 


« Mrs. Bailey faid—* Here is a lady 
who deſigns to open a ſchool. She en- 


quires for lodgings, to try whether ſhe is 
likely to ſucceed before ſhe takes a houſe 
to herſelf, I have encouraged her to un- 
dertake it: a ſchool is very much wanted 
in this town. She is recommended by Mrs. 


Sorling, and I will anſwer for her cha- 
| rafter, 
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rafter. She has lived in high life, and de- 


ſerves a better ſituation than Fortune has 
given her; but we never could have met 
with a perſon ſo well qualified for our un- 
dertaking. I have recommended your 
lodgings, Mrs. Martin: we will come and 


ſee them; and, if they ſuit Mrs. Darnford, 
the will take them.” 


« I thanked Mrs. Bailey for her recom- 
mendation, and wiſhed my lodgings might 
ſuit the lady. So they returned with me, 


and looked over them. 


&« Mrs, Bailey made ſome objections; 
but Mrs. Darnford, with that graciouſneſs 


and ſweetneſs which are natural to her, 


ſaid— “ It is eaſy to riſe to better lodgings, 


Madam; and I know that it is hard to de- 
ſcend to worſe. I like the gentlewoman,” 
—ſo ſhe was pleaſed to call me— 1 like 


her character and behaviour. It is of con- 
ſequence that I ſhould be in a worthy fa- 
| | mily, 
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mily, who can anſwer for my conduct. 1 
will fix here for the preſent.” 

« I was charmed with the lady from the 
firſt hour I was in her company. I ſaw that 
ſhe was ſuperior to all that I had ſeen and 
converſed with, We talked of the terms. 
Mrs. Darnford propoſed to board, as well 
as lodge, with me. Mrs. Bailey adviſed 
it, as moſt convenient to all the parties, 
She ſettled the terms to our mutual ſatis- 
faction. She offered the lady a bed at her 
houſe, till her lodgings could be got ready. 
My daughters and I made haſte to get them 
in order. Mrs. Bailey told every body of 
the new undertaking, and prepared them 


to receive Mrs. Darnford with due reſpect - 


and attention. 

« A fewdays after, my good angel came 
under my humble roof, and brought with 
her the greateſt bleſſing of my life. 

ce She wrote, in a fine and curious hand 


wn A School for FEMALE CHILDREN; 
where 
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where Reading, Engliſh, Writing, and all = 
kinds of Needlework, are taught in the I 
beſt manaer.”. ? 
e In a week's time, the ſchool was 
opened with ten ſcholars. Mrs. Bailey 
ſent two of her daughters and a niece. 
She adviſed every body to ſend their chil- 
dren without delay, for they never would 
have ſuch another opportunity. 
The curate of the pariſh called upon 
her, at Mrs. Bailey's deſire: he converſed 
with her, and made his report highly in her 
favour. He ſaid, ſhe had more knowledge, 


and leſs confidence in it, than any woman 


he had ever met with, 
In the courſe of a month, the ſchool 
was increaſed to twenty ſcholars. Mrs. 


Darnford had now her hands full of buſi- 


neſs, and it was daily increaſing. 
One day, ſhe ſaid to me. My good 
Mrs. Martin, I have ſomething to pro- 


poſe that 1 think will be of ſervice both to 


W 635535 , you 
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you and me. I will take one of your daugh- 
ters into my ſchool, and quality her to be 
my aſſiſtant, if it is agreeable to you and 
to her.” 

I thank you, Madam; it will be an 
honour to her, and a ſervice to me. I 
pray God to reward your goodneſs to us! 
Only one thing troubles me—Both my 
daughters love and admire you: they would 
be proud to ſerve you. I fear, that whichſo- 
ever-of them is choſen, the other will be 
grieved and mortified: ſhe will think her- 
ſelf deſpiſed, when ſhe is put to do the 
houſhold work, while her ſiſter is treated 
like a gentlewoman, I love them equally ; 
and I ſhould be concerned for the poor 
girl that is rejected.“ 

*« Oh, how I love that maternal ten- 
derneſs!” ſaid the dear lady. <« feel ſor 
you the mortification your other good girl 
would ſuffer, We muſt prevent it, by mak- 
ing an alteration in our plan, I will in- 
"Yor. I. B ſtruct 


Fa 
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ſtruct both your daughters: one ſhall be 
with me in the ſchool one week, and the 
other the following. They ſhall take it by 
turns to aſſiſt you and me; and we will 
make no difference between them. Will 
this pleaſe you, my good friend?” 

Ke. 1 ſaid, I was only afraid ſhe would 
think I was encroaching upon her good- 


Fu 
nels. 


. « She made my mind eaſy; and her be- 
nevolent ſcheme was put in execution. 

« The ſchool continually increaſed in 
numbers and credit ; the ſcholars improved 
very quick, and their friends perceived and 
acknowledged it. 

e thought my daughters had been well 
taught to read and write before; but, when 
they came under Mrs. Darnford's hands, 


they made ſuch improvements, that I ſoon 
found myſelf to be a poor ignorant woman, 
and wiſhed alſo-to become Mrs. Darnford's 


ſcholar. 
© Her 
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&« Her goodneſs was fo great, that ſhe 
condeſcended ro inſtruc me after the 
ſchool hours; and, oh! what delightful 
evenings have I ſpent in her company! She 
deſerved knowledge, becauſe ſhe made a 
wiſe and good uſe of it: ſhe taught us our 
duty, and ſet us an example of the prac- 
tice of it. 
ce She read prayers to us every evening 
faying, it was the bleſſing of God that we 
muſt rely upon to give ſucceſs to our en- 
deavours: and that, putting ourſelves under 
his protection, we had every thing to hope, 
and nothing to fear; while choſe who lived 
without God in the world had every thing 
to fear, and nothing to hope, either here or 
hereafter. | 
e Her converſations were to me as practi- 
cal ſermons, the beſt and pleaſanteſt that 
ever I heard. In ſhort, Madam, we grew 
wiſer, and happier, and better, every day of 
our lives. T'ſhall never forget the bleſſing 
B 2 I had 
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I had in her ſociety, nor ever ceaſe to regret 
the loſs of it, though it is for the good of 
her health, and for her worldly advantage.” 
- Here ſhe burſt into tears; mine accom- 
| panied them: they were the tears of virtue, 
that refreſhed the heart, and comforted it; 
and I enjoyed the effects of them. 

You, my Fanny, would never have told 
me theſe things yourſelf ; therefore I tell 
them to you, as a triumph over your re- 
ſerve, and modeſty. I claim a ſhare in the 
friendſhip of this honeſt, grateful, worthy 
woman; whom I will love always, for 
your ſake and her own. 

I ſaid — © I rejoice that my dear friend 
met with a perſon capable of underſtanding 
her merit, and fine qualities, Henceforward, 
you muſt allow me, Mrs. Martin, to call 
you my friend, and to take an intereſt in all 
that concerns you and your family,” 
© You are very good, Madam; I humbly 


thank you, I can truly ſay, that nobody 
can 


— 


— 
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can love and honour Mrs. Darnford more 
than I do, and that all her friends muſt 
ever be dear to me.” 

« Enough, Mrs. Martin, I love and ho- 
nour your ſincerity as it deſerves. Proceed 
with your ftory, my heart is deeply en: 
gaged with it.“ 

© Some time after this I have been 
ſpeaking of, Mrs. Darnford ſaid to me 
. have another propoſal to make you, 


Mrs. Martin, You have very bad pins, 


needles, and threads, in your little town. I 


am thinking that you might ſell ſome arti- 
cles in the haberdaſhery way, to a very good 


account. You have a ſhop, you need only 


have ſome ſhelves put into it; I will be at 
half the expence in fitting it up, and I think 
you will run very little hazard. What 
think you?“ 

«© God bleſs you, Madam!” faid I: 
te you are always thinking on ſomething for 


rr 
; 


— —— — — — — 


= og = 
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tapes, thread, ſilk, worſted for working, 
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my good; but how and where can I get 
them?“ 


] will write, in your name, to an emi- 
nent haberdaſher in London. I will deſire 


him to ſend the beft goods of every kind, I 


will write your letters, and ſhew you how to 
keep your book. One day-book will be 


ſufficient for you, for you muſt ſell for 
ready money only. You muſt be very 
. punctual in your remittances of payment, 


which will induce your dealer to ſerve you 


well for his own ſake. I ſhall be a cuſtomer 


to you, ſo will my ſcholars; and if your 


goods are of the beſt kinds, there is little 


doubt, that many people will come to the 
ſhop of a perſon ſo well known and reſpect- 
ed as you are in this place,” 

No ſooner ſaid than done; the goods 
were ordered, the ſhop was fitted up, and | 
in leſs than a month I became a haber- 


daſher of ſmall wares. I ſell pins, needles, 


and 


r- 


nd 
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and moſt other articles in this branch of 
buſineſs. 

«© My demand exceeded my expectations: 
it increaſed, and till increales every year; 
and the profits are now become very con- 
ſiderable. 

« Finding that all things ſucceeded to 
her wiſhes, Mrs. Darnford extended her 
views for me ſtill farther. 

© There is yet room in the ſhop,” ſaid 
ſhe, © for a few more articles, I will write 
to a ſtationer to ſend you pens, ink, and pa- 
per, wax and wafers, and ſchool- books for 
the children. We will make it be known, 
that you have a good correſpondence, and 
you ſhall ſell books by commiſſion; that 


is, ſuch books as may be ordered, but not 


otherwiſe. We will fill the good ſhop as 
full as it will hold, and every little will 


contribute to make the whole anſwer your 


purpoſcs.“ 


Whatever you pleaſe to order J will 
B 4 do, 
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do,” faid I; “ your will is my law. I may 
fay of you, as the Scripture does of Jo- 
ſeph, that wherever he went, he did good 
to thoſe he lived with; and whatſoever he 
undertook, the Lord made it to proſper in 
his hands.” | 

She ſaid I was too grateful; but I 
anſwered, that was impoſſible, 

4 So, Madam, we went on, and our 
bleſſings and comforts increaſed every year. 
EIn the ſecond year, Mrs. Darnford of- 
fered to increaſe the price ſne paid for her 
board, but I would not hear of it. I ſaid, 
it ought rather to be leſſened, conſidering 
all that ſhe had done for me and mine. 
She took my refuſal kindly; but it was all 
the ſame in effect as if I had accepted her 
offer, for ſhe was continually 'making pre- 
ſents tome and my daughters, as if ſhe was 
under obligations to us. 

« In the third year I took a poor girl 
from the pariſh, to do the under-work in 

my 
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my family. Mrs. Darnford inſiſted on pay- | 
ing her wages; and I was obliged to ſubmit, 
for there was no ſtopping her generous 
hand. Every thing proſpered with us ; my 
property daily increaſed ; and, at the year's 
end, I was amazed at my own riches. 

« ] had now all the buſineſs I wiſhed, 
and the friend that I wanted ; I had no oc- 
caſion to conſult any ee for I had my 

oracle at home.” 

« Let us ſtop here, my good Mrs. Mar- 
tin; you and your daughter muſt go and 
drink tea with me at the White Hart.” 

« Oh, Madam! I hope you will not 
mortify us ſo much, as to refuſe to drink 
your tea here.” | 

Nel ſurely, cannot mean to mortify 
or affront you, I like you too well.“ 
N Then you muſt treat us Bke Mrs. 
Darnford's friends.  - 
« Well, I will compromiſe with you: IT 
| will drink tea with you, and you muſt ſup 
B 5 with 
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with me; I have ordered a ſupper with 


that intention: your friend Mrs. Bailey 
muſt make the fourth, and we will talk of 
Mrs. Darnford.” 

She conſented to this. Her eldeſt W 

ter made tea for us, a modeſt and well be- 
haved young woman. Mrs. Martin told 
me, that the ſecond was with Mrs. Darn- 
= ford, and that her youngeſt was gone to 
9 viſit a relation. : 
« Mrs. Darnford's ſiſter gave me a 
very ſtrange and imperfect account. Pray, 
| does ſhe live in a haunted houſe, and 
| | take care of a mad woman ©” 

| Mrs. Martin ſmiled, — “ Why, really, 
| Madam, I cannot tell you how that 1s, but 


1 


it is ſo reported. I have aſked ſome imper- 


I! tinent queſtions; ſhe is ſilent on the fub- 
ject, and ſo is my daughter Patty. She told 
me I muſt not mind the talk of fooliſh 
people, but ſhe never ſaid poſitively that 
i it was not true: however, I will tell you 
all 
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all that I know of this, and every thing elle 
relating to her.“ 

« No, you ſhall not, till you come to it 
fairly; you ſhall not anticipate the reſt of 
your Ps take breath RE, and drink 
your tea. 

After tea, we adjourned to the White 
Hart, and Mrs. Bailey was called in. She 
told many things of this frange Mrs. Darn- 
ford, ſuch things as I never ſhould have 
heard from herſelf, 

Here I ſhall finiſh my letter, but I ſhall 
begin another to-morrow. While I am 
writing, I fancy that J am converſing with 
my friend, and making up for our long ſe- 
paration. By the intereſt I take in every 


perſon and thing that bears any relation, or 


has any connection, with her, ſhe will judge 

of the ſincerity of her old and faithful 

friend, | | 
* RACHEL STRICTLAND. 


Bs LET. 


( 
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LETTER n. 
Uns. STRICTLAND, 10 uns. bARNTORD. 
Gorros me ſitting at a table, with 


Mrs. Bailey on one fide, and Mrs. 
Martin on the other — Mary Martin op- 
poſite— liſtening to the praiſes of Mrs. 
Darnford from all of them, and gaining 
little circumſtances of her life and character 


| that delight my veryſoul; and more pleaſed 


with my company than I could be in the 


firſt circles. 


1 will not offend your ear by reciting all 


the good people faid ; I ſhall only remark, 
that Mrs. Bailey was more lively and enter- 


taining, but that Mrs. Martin was more 
ſerious and patheric. All that ſhe ſaid came 


evidently from the heart, and made it's way 


directly to mine. Mrs. Bailey related an 

anecdote that pleaſed me highly. 
The rector of our pariſh, Madam, 
is one Dr. Proudly: he is very high and 
: ſtately 3 
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ſtately ; and his lady does not deign to aſ- 
ſociate with us, the pariſhioners. Her 
daughters are always dreſſed in the heights 
-of the faſhion, and they viſit none but the 
ſquire's family. { 
The curate is a modeft good man, and 
kept by his low circumſtances from mixing 
with people of ſuperior fortune. He had 
ſeen and underſtood the merits of Mrs. 
Darnford. He mentioned her to the Doctor, 
| who reſides here only three months in the 
year, as a perſon deſerving every kind of 
notice and encouragement. Some time af- 
ter, the Doctor ſpoke to her at church, 
and aſked her to drink tea at the parſon- 
age. She went, and confirmed the ac- 
count they had heard of her. They in- 
vited her a ſecond time; then the Doctor 
aſked her, if what he had heard was true, 
that ſne underſtood both French and Ita- 
lian She ſaid, it was. | 
| « Should 


„ Should you like to teach my daugh- 
ter French.“ 


but ſaid, her time was NAN . em- 
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* She thanked him for his good opinion; 


ployed. _ | 
Could you not come hither of an 


evening, after your ſchool hours?“ 


„ That is not in my power, it is the 
only time. I have to. relax after my labours 
of the day: I could not undertake more; 
it would hurt my health, and quality 
me for my buſineſs.” 

* Suppoſe you take a houſe to yourſelf, 
fend away the vulgar children, and take 
only thoſe of the better kind of people.“ 

&« That would be running a great ha- 


| zard; and, befides, it would be making a. 


diſtinction that muſt needs offend thoſe who 
have truſted me with their children, and 
to whom Jam under obligations; it would 

be very ungrateful i in me, and unjuſt to 


* Excuſe me, Sir, it is one of thoſe 
things 
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things I cannot do, were I to gain ever fo 


great advantages. 

Very well, Mrs. Darnford, ds 
defires you to do it: if you are ſatisfied 
with your ſituation, nobody wants to take 


you out of it. 1 meant to ſerve you, but it | 
ſeems you have other friends whom you 


prefer to me. | 

te Sir, I thank you for your intentions; 
but J am fo circumſtanced, that they can- 
not be of any ſervice to me at preſent.” 

* have e Mrs. Darnford; I was 
miſtaken in you.” I 

« The Doctor aſſumed an air of coldneſs 
and reſerve, his lady the ſame; they never 
invited Mrs. Darnford any more to their 
houſe. His lady ſaid many lighting things 
of her, which I ſtrove to keep from her 
knowledge, leſt it ſhould vex her. 
She ſaid, that Mrs. Darnford was not 
at all the woman ſhe was repreſented to be ; 
that ſhe declined teaching French becauſe 


ſhe 
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| ſhe was ignorant of it: that ſhe ſuppoſed 


ſhe was ſome lady's waiting-woman, who 
gave herſelf ſecond-hand airs of education 
and breeding: bur it was eaſy to ſee what 
ſhe was, for ſhe preferred low company to 
that of people in genteel life. 
ul was hurt for Mrs. Darnford, but I ne- 
ver minded Madam's high airs, and I wiſhed 
for an opportunity to let her know i it. 
« One Sunday, as I was coming from 
church, ſhe paſſed by me; ſhe turned back 
2 Pray, Mrs. Bailey, who is this Mrs. 
Darnſord that you make fuch a fuſs 
about; and where does ſhe come from?” 
„ From heaven,” ſaid I: © ſhe was ſent 
# hither to civilize us and our children.” 
| _ « She has not taught you Rs 
Wil. however, Mrs, Bailey.” 
e She teaches us, that virtue a all 
the difference between one human creature 
and another,” ſaid I, * Bur ſhe does not in- 
| vade 
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vade the province of the clergy, ſhe leaves 
it to them to teach us humility.” 

7 Impertinent woman !” ſaid ſhe; * ſhe 
is fit company for you: birds of a feather 
will flock together.“ 

« True, Madam,“ faid I, * but we are 

birds without feathersl .I looked hard at 
her daughters, who were plumed to the ut- 
- moſt height“ we are as God made us.“ 
E She turned away in anger. I heard her 
ſay to her daughters Did you hear the 
faucy woman?“ I laughed, and ſhe fretted : 
ſo J went away, ſatisfied with having made 
her ſhrink at my touch.” 

I was pleaſed with Mrs. Bailey's wit and 
ſpirits. I laughed with her. After ſome 
other chit-chat, I begged Mrs. Martin to 
proceed with her ſtory. | 

] told you, Madam, that my ſhop an- 
ſwered exceeding well; we were all ſucceſs- 
ful and happy. The people ſent their chil- 
dren from all the villages round about. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Darnford began to complain that the 
fatigue was too much for her: ſhe grew 
pale and thin. 

% Several of the principal farmers, pa- 


rents of the children, uſed to ſend a horſe, or 
4A light cart, to fetch her on a Sunday to 
ſpend the day with them, and to take the 
air, which ſhe very much-wanted. 
* One day, ſhe met at one of theſe houſes 
a ſeafaring gentleman, called Captain Mor- 
Tis, or Maurice, for ſo he ſpells his name. 
ES - (- faid he had a child under his care, 
and he ſhould like to fend her to Mrs. Darn- 
ford, and that he would call upon her ſoon, 
e He came the next day ; ; and the more 
* talked with her, the more he liked her. 
She aſked me, if I ſhould object to take the 
child as a boarder. I told her, whatever ſhe 
approved would pleaſe me; ſo they agreed 
on the price ſoon. 
A few days after, he brought a young 
girl about ſeven years old, called MiGBrady. 
| She 
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She had never had any kind of education, 
and hardly knew her letters, In a month's 
time, the child was ſo improved as ſurprized 
every body; and Captain Maurice was aſto- 
niſhed at it. 

« He deſired to have ſome converſation 
with Mrs. Darnford alone. As I under- 
ſtand, he then told her, that he was ſo un- 
fortunate as to have a wife that was out of 
her right mind. That he was very unhappy, 
and that his houſe was uncomfortable to 
him; and therefore he was determined to 

go abroad again, but wanted to find a perſon 
whom he could truſt his lady with during 


his abſence. That he had heard an excel- 
lent character of her, and what he had ſeen 
had convinced him, that ſhe was ſuch a per- 
ſon as he wanted. That if ſhe would under- 
take this charge, he would make it worth 

her while. 
She delired ſome time to conſider of 
this- 
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cis propoſal. She conſulted me and Mrs, 
Bailey; who faid, it certainly would be a leſs 

laborious kind of life for her, but till it 

might cauſe her a great deal of care and 


trouble. | | 
& T could hardly bear the thoughts of 
loſing her; but yet, if ſhe ſhould loſe her 
health, and go into a decline, that would be 
much worſe, and we ſhould reproach our- 
ſelves as being acceſſary to it: fo at laſt we 
left it wholly to her own determination. 
e When Captain Maurice called again, 
ſhe told him, ſhe muſt ſee the houſe and the 
lady before ſhe reſolved. So he carried her 
away, and they were gone a fortnight. 
„When ſhe returned, ſhe ſaw us all over- 
joyed to meet her, and ſhe ſhed tears while 
ſhe embraced us. She ſaid it gave her pain 
to declare her reſolution; that ſhe had ac- 
cepted the truſt, and ſhould leave us within 


'@ month, 
2 « When 
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% When our emotions were ſomewhat 
abated, ſhe ſaid— My dear friend, Mrs. 
Martin, I have one more propoſal to make 
you: I will from this day make you my full 
partner in the ſchool. Your eldeſt daughter 
ſhall teach the elder ſcholars, and you can 
very well teach the younger ones; I hope 
you will go on as well as I have done, If 
ſome few people ſhould take away their 
children, it would be no misfortune, for we 
have too many. I ſhall tell the parents, that 
I am obliged to go away for one year; and 
that in the mean time you and your daugh- 
ters will carry on the ſchool for me. I will 
certainly return at the time, and ſee how 
you go on. If I like my ſituation, and if 
the ſchool ſucceeds with you, ] vill quit it 
entirely to you: if either or neither ſuc- 
ceeds, we will take other meaſures. 
* And now I have ſtill another favour to 
aſk of you,” | 
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4 
„Of me, Madam! What can * aſk 
me, that I can refuſe?” 
« It is ſomething very dear both to you 
and to me—it is your daughter Patty: you 
muſt let her go with me. I promiſe that 


you ſhall ſee her once a year, and hear from 


her oftener. Conſider well of it; and if you 
cannot part with her, I will excuſe you.“ 
„ We were all melted into tears; we 
could. not ſpeak for ſome minutes; ar laſt 
I ſtruggled with mac} and my my 
voice. 

Petty, faid hy : do you decide this 
point ; - anſwer for me and for yourſelf. 
s The dear child roſe, and threw her 
arms round my neck. „ 1 hope,” ſaid 
ſhe, © I have always loved my mother as 
I ought, and ever ſhall, as duty and affec- 
tion oblige me to do; but this. dear lady 
has been. the parent of my mind, ſhe has 
given me a new ſet of thoughts, and even 


ſenſes: I feel an affection for her that I 
cannot deſcribe. If it will not make my 
dear 
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dear mother too unhappy, I will follow 


her to the world's end.“ 


ce She went from me to Mrs. Darnford, 


who embraced her, and again we were 
ſilent for ſome time. At laſt Mrs. Darn- 
ford ſpoke | 


« Tt is enough; we underſtand each 


other. I ſee your good hearts, and you 


know mine. The ſubject is too affecting 
to us all; let us quit it for the preſent, we 


will reſume it another time. To are the 
relations of my ſoul, and whatever good 


Heaven has in ſtore for me, you ſhall 
ſhare it. Let us ſeparate and recollect 


ourſelves.“ 
« Mrs. Martin wept while ſhe related this 


ſcene, and all the reſt of us accompanied 


her. I begged her to proceed with her nar- 


ration, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered herſelf. 

« Mrs. Darnford madedaily preparations 
for her departure. She | poke to the pa- 
rents of moſt of the children. She wrote a 


letter 


—— —— —A— —— — — — 
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letter for me to ſhew to ſuch of them as 
lived at a diſtance. In it ſhe thanked 
them for the encouragement th&y had 
given her, and the confidence they had put 
in her. She told them, ſhe had a call of a 
particular kind, to take the charge of a 
poor lady, whoſe mind was deranged ; 
that ſhe had hopes that her company and 
advice might be of ſervice to her, and 
truſted that ſhe ſhould be in the way of 
her duty, She propoſed to ſtay one year 
certain; at the end of which ſhe would; if 
alive and able, return again, and either take 
again the charge of her ſchool, or quit it 
entirely, In the mean time, ſhe begged, as 
a favour to herſelf, that they would con- 
tinue to ſend the children to Mrs, Martin 
and her daughter, whom they would find 
qualified to. go on with them, in the ſame 
method which ſhe had uſed with good ſuc- 
ceſs. She recommended them to God's pro- 
tection, and wiſhed them all manner of 


happineſs. 
cc As 
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« As the time drew near when ſhe was to 
leave us, I had many heavy hours. She 
ſaid, ſhe would not tell me the week, nor 
the day, nor yet take any particular leave 
of us, for all our ſakes. 

* Miſs Brady and my Patty were as 
lively as birds in the ſpring; they were 
not going to loſe Mrs. Darnford, but to be 
her inſeparable companions. I often wept 
by myſelf, Jeſt my child ſhould think 1 
repented of giving my conſent to her 
going, or Mrs, Darnford ſhould ſcruple to 
take her, | 

« One day, a cart topped at our door, 
and the driver enquired for Mrs. Darnford. 
She changed colour, and ſaid—“ This 
cart 1s come for our baggage; but we are 
not going to leave you to-day, my good 
friend,” I ſhook like a leaf, but I ſaid 

not a word, She beckoned Patty, and 
they went out together : they ſaw their 
baggage packed up and ſent away, 

vol. I. " « She 


IF 
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« She was very chearful all the evening, 
and ſaid every thing to encourage us to 
look forward; ſaying, ſhe hoped we · ſhould 
ſpend many happy hours together. When 
ſhe prayed with us, her voice faultered 
ſeveral times; but afterwards ſhe was as 
chearful as ever I knew her. She bade us 
good- night, and retired to reſt. 

The next morning, when I came 
down to breakfaſt, a letter lay upon the 
table : it was her charming hand-writing, 
and directed to me. In it ſhe bade me fare- i 
well. She ſaid every thing likely to com- 
fort and ſupport me during her abſence, 4 
She told me, ſhe and her children roſe 

early, and went to the White Hart; they 
| breakfaſted with Mrs. Bailey, and went 
from thence in her poſt-chaiſe on their 
journey, and that they ſhould overtake the 
cart in their way. She ſaid the kindeſt 


and moſt affecting things to me and my 
children, 
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children, and left her bleſſings and prayers 
for me and all my family. : 

Tou will gueſs, Madam, what a heavy 
day this was to me: however, the duties 
of my buſineſs amuſed and comforted my 
mind; and, by degrees, my heart grew 
lighter, and I ſet myſelf to perform the 
duties of my employment, and to ſhew 
myſelf worthy of the charge ſhe had left 
with me. 

« One thing I could not bat obſerve ; 
ſhe never told me the name of the place 
whither ſhe was going. TI had ſeveral 
times aſked it, but ſhe always put it by, 
without giving any direct anſwer. She ſaid, 
I ſhould hear from her within a month ; ſo 
then, I thought, we ſhould know where to 
direct our anſwers. But no ſuch thing 
came; we were ordered to direct to her, to 
be left at the poſt-houſe, at N „ and 


ſhe would ſend a ſervant to fetch her 
letters from thence.” 


"HY Here 
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Here Mrs. Martin ſtopped ; and your 
poor friend looked vexed and diſap- 
pointed. 

6 So, then, you do not know where Mrs. 
Darnford lives, and I can neither viſit her 
nor write to her?“ 

«© Not quite ſo bad as that, Madam. I 
expect my daughter home in a fortnight ; 
and the carriage that brings her, can carry 
your letter to her.” 

« What, then, does ſhe keep a car- 
| riage ?” 
She ſmiled “ A kind of one, Madam; 
but not ſuch as would ſuit you, I be- 
lieve. It is a light cart, with a ſeat in it: 


— 


it carried things from the market, and to 
the market · town. 

ce In a fortnight more, it will come to 
fetch my Patty home; and then it will 


bring an anſwer to your letter, and carry 
another, if you have it ready. You will 
5 pleaſe 
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pleaſe to ſend your letters to me; I will 
ſend them one way or another.” 

« I thank you, Mrs. Martin, and ac- 

_ cept your offer. Pray, did Mrs. Darnford 
return hither at the year's end?“ 

« Shedid, Madam; and ſhe was ſo much 

improved in her health, that ſhe gave 
pleaſure to all that loved her, which was 
all that knew her value, | 

c had but three ſcholars taken away 
from me ; and, thank God! Mary and I 
have given pretty good ſatisfaction, though 
not equal to Mrs. Darnford. But all that 
we know we learned from her. 

She was pleaſed to find that the ſchool 
anſwered her wiſhes: ſhe ſaid, ſhe had hoped 
that, in a year's time, the people would be 
accuſtomed to ſee me and my daughter in 
the ſchool, and be contented to go on with 
us, and rejoiced to find it ſo. 


e She refuſed to accept any part of the 


C 3 profits 
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profits during her abſence, and reſigned it 
s wholly to me. 
© She did not think it right to make my - 
daughters independent of me: but ſhe ad- 
viſed me, at my own time, to admit my 
eldeſt daughter into a ſhare of my buſineſs ; 
not more than a third part, becauſe it 
might afford a proviſion hereafter for my 
two younger daughters; alſo, that if either 
of them ſhould marry, they ſhould forfeit 
/ all pretenſions to the buſineſs. 
« She told, me the way to realize my 
Profits, and to employ the money I ſaved 


every year. 
I added yearly to the ſum my buſband 
had put out; and ſhe made me rich, pro- 


vident, and eaſy, 
1 « My eldeſt ſon was nearly out of his 


time. He had been uneaſy at my uſing 
| the ſhop where, he had hoped to exerciſe 
| , the'trade of his father. 


cc] conſulted 


% 
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tc conſulted Mrs. Darnford on this ſub- 
ject. She ſaid, you muſt tell him that your 
uſing the ſhop enables you to provide for 


him upon a larger ſcale of buſineſs. . You | 
muſt hire or purchaſe a piece of ground for 
a ſhop and timber-yard for him; and 
you muſt put him into buſineſs handſome- 
ly, and not think of laying by money that 
year. You muſt give him his board and 
lodging the firſt year; and, if that is not 
ſuffieient, the ſecond year alſo. You muſt 
aſſiſt him till he can ſtand firmly upon his 
legs. Lou muſt tell him that, after ſo good 
an outſet, he muſt depend upon his own 
induſtry, and that you have others to pro- 
vide for as well as himſelf. When he mar- 
ries, he muſt take a houſe for himſelf, ſor 
you mult by no means part with yours. 
She gave me the beſt advice in all re- 
ſpects; and to this day I do nothing with- 
out conſulting her, and following her di- 


rections in every thing.“ | 
C4 « And 
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« And does ſhe ſtill continue in this 
unknown ſituation ?”? 


c She does, Madam; but I know no 
more of it than what I have told you.” 

I thanked Mrs. Martin and Mrs. Bailey 
for their intelligence; and, as ſoon as they 
left me, 1 ſat down to writing and . 
a pacquet for your hand. 

And now, my dear friend, I entreat you 
to give me the farther particulars of your 
health and ſituation. Is it, indeed, a com- 
fortable one? Are you ſo engaged to it, 
that you cannot leave it? Do you prefer 
it to the company of an old and faithful 
friend? Anſwer to all theſe points fin- 
cere ly. | 

My Fanny, I am bleſſed with two chil- 
dren, and an ample fortune: my boy is 
hopeful and promiſing; my girl is the very 
darling of my ſoul, and I give up my time 
and abilities to her education. 

I do not like the manners of the youth 
I have 
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] have ſeen ſince my return to ſociety; you 
are qualified to direct and affiſt me in the 
arduous taſk, Come aud ſhare my heart 
and fortune, not as adependant, but as my 
counſellor and inſtructreſs, and my daugh- 
ter's governeſs and friend. You muſt ei- 
ther accept my offer, or give me reaſons 
why you reject it. 

I ſtay one day more at W 


, to 


converſe with your worthy friend here. I 
ſend my letter by Mrs. Martin's method of 


conveyance, and expect an anſwer as ſoon 
as poſſible. 

Though entirely my own miſtreſs, I 
am not without fears of my conduct; and, 
though I may chuſe my own ſociety, I 
am like the poor Iriſhman, alone in a 
_ throng, 

I want a friend, who will neither flat- 
ter nor deſpiſe me; who will cheriſh my 
virtues, and aſſiſt me to correct my faults, 
I know but one perſon who can ſupply all 


C5 thely 
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_ theſe requiſites; if ſhe will deign to under- 

take this generous office, it is I that ſhall 
be the obliged perſon, and not her. 

MWMeigh theſe things in your own mind, 
and accept the effuſions of a heart, that 
means more than it can well expreſs; that 


feels every ſentiment of affection, eſteem, 
and confidence, towards you: it is that of 
your old and ſincere friend and ſervant, 


RAchEL STRICTLAND. 


LETTER 
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LETTER III. 


MRS. DARNFORD, TO MRS, STRICTLAND. 


OT ſhowers of rain to the thirſty 
earth, when parched with long 


droughts, were ever more welcome than 
my dear Rachel's letters to me! 

Adverſity is the teſt of friendſhip, the 
trier and purifier of the human heart: 
not half it's virtues could be known or 
proved without it. Vet we till ſhrink at 
the thoughts of ſuffering; we ſhudder at 
the approach of poverty, we ſuppoſe it the 
greateſt of all evils. | 

To thoſe who have been brought vp in 
the boſom - of indolence and affluence, 
it appears ſo; but J can ſay of it, as 
Dryden does of death—*<© To innocence 


* tis but a bugbear dreſſed to frighten 


« children; pull but off rhe mafk, and it 


will appear a friend.“ What advan- 


£ 6 [388 
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tages have I not received from my trials 


They have taught me to know the world 


and myſelf; to ſeparate the grain from 


the chaff of my acquaintance; to gain 
real and fincere friends, to pity and for- 


give my enemies. 


How dear and precious is a friend, 
whoſe affection and fidelity are proved be- 
yond the poſſibility of doubting! How 
ineſtimable are your cares and attentions, 


your indefatigable enquiries after me! 


What pains have you taken to get infor- 


mation of every circumſtance relative to 


me and my fituation! How ſincerely have 


you been intereſted for me! I can never 
ſufficiently acknowledge your generous 
and ſteady friendſhip; but I ſhall wear the 
remembrance in my heart once and al- 
ways. 

You have a right to be informed of 
every circumſtance of my life and fortunes, 


of 
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= my paſt trials and my preſent ſituation; 
and you ſhall have them truly. 

You have had a very partial account 
of me, during my reſidence at W——; 
but, as it includes many proofs of grati- 
tude and affection from my friends there, 
Iris very dear and valuable to me. 

I am pleaſed that I know all that you 
have heard, that I may connect it with 
the foregoing and ſucceeding parts of my 
ſtory, But you judge rightly, that you 
would never have heard from me all that 
my humble and grateful friends have told 
you. I will tell you what remains of my 
hiſtory; and I expect, in return, that you 
ſhould relate all that has happened to you 
ſince our ſeparation. 

My preſent fituation 1s not uncomfort- 
able. I have been enabled to give hope 
and comfort to an unfortunate lady, who 
wanted a friend, and who deſerved to 


find one, 
When 
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When you have heard all the circum- 


ſtances, you will judge whether I can, and 
whether I ought to leave her. 


Heaven has alſo given me two children; 


which, though not mine by nature, are ſo 


by adoption. All theſe are inexpreſſibly 


dear to me; and all of them depend upon 
my affection, cares, and protection. 
My eldeſt ſiſter was married to a woollen- 


draper and ſtuff-mercer in London, with 


my father's full conſent and approbation. 
He carried me with him to the celebration 
of the nuptials, and to ſhew me the capital 
of the three kingdoms. The ſcene was 
new and entertaining; I enjoyed it as ſuch. 


I was noticed as a new face, not yet cheap 


In the eyes of men. I was followed, ad- 


mired, and ſolicited; but I was more 


frightened than gratified by the attentions 


that were paid me. My father was atten- 


tive to the notices I received : he was very 


defirous to ſee me ſettled for life before he 


died, 
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died. He was then in a decline, and I 


knew it; though he carefully concealed it 
from his children, left he ſhould afli& 


them prematurely. 

George Darnford, Eſq. was the firſt 
man that made me a ſerious offer, He 
was young, handſome, gay, and pleaſing, 
There was an air of eaſe and affluence 


about him, that pleaſes the many more 
than real merit. The firft quality likes 
the eye, and few people take the trouble 
to look farther. | 

At the age of twenty-three he ſucceeded 
to an eſtate of twelve hundred pounds a 
year, by the death of an uncle. He had 
been bred to the law; but has diſdained bu- 
ſineſs of every kind, and ſet out in a way 
that ſhewed he was likely to leſſen his 
fortune. | | 

My father was tranſported with joy at the 


proſpect of ſo handſome an eſtabliſhment 


; for 
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for me: he urged me warmly to accept it, 
and he haſtened the concluſion of it. 

T did not diſlike the man, but I wiſhed 
to know more of him before I ſhould make 
him the maſter of my fate, My ſcruples 

were over-ruled, and my marriage was pre- 
cipitated, 

I was pleaſed with my huſband, and he 
was gxtrvagantly fond of me. My ſiſters 
envied me my prize ; but, had they known 
the man, they would rather have thought 
me an object of pity than envy. 
Our ficſt winter was ſpent in all the plea- 
* and diſſipations of the capital. My 
huſband was gay, careleſs, and eaſy. I 


was frightened at the expences of our eſta- 


bliſhment, and ſoon foreſaw the approach- 
ing conſequences, I ſtudied Mr. Darn- 


ford's temper and propenſities. I found 
that pride and indolence were his leading 


qualities : the firſt led him into what is 
1% called 
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called the bf company, and made him imi- 
tate their manners and follies; the ſecond 
hindered him from looking into his o.] r 
affairs, and making fuch reforms and re- 
trenchments as might have retrieved them. 
He hated trouble of every kind; and all 
the time he could ſpare from the beft com- 
pany was ſpent in eating, drinking, and 
ſleeping ; in ſtudving luxuries for the fol- ; 
lowing day, and directing his cook how 
to dreſs them ; for he was dainty in his 
| palate, and could not eat plain-drefſed 
food. 

A proof of his pride he gave me ſoon 
after our marriage: he deſited me not to 
viſit my ſiſter or her huſband often, but by 
degrees to break with them; and not take 
it ill, if he refuſed to 90 with me into the 
city, for he had no reliſh for any bour- 
geois acquaintance and beſides, if it were 
known that he viſited tradeſmen, he might 


be excluded the higher circles. 
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My brother-in-law ſoon perceived his 
coolneſs, and his motives: it drew upon me 
the reſentment of all his family, withour 
any fault of mine, but a reluctant compli- 
ance with his commands. 

He ſtaid out very late moſt wats, 
At firſt I fat up for him; but he deſired I 
would go to bed at my uſual time. 

The evenings I ſpent alone, were de- 
voted to reading and writing. J had a 
maſter three times a week, to improve me 
in-French and Italian. I went into public 
places, in compliance with my huſband's 
wiſhes, and never but when he was of the 
party. I kept up a general acquaintance 
with ſuch families as he recommended, but 
A made no friendſhip : my mind refuſed to 

open itſelf to them; and I found nothing 
to invite me to eſteem or confidence. 

When Mr. Darnford came home from 
his nocturnal orgies, he crept to bed very 


* ſoftly; and wiſhed not to awaken me, 
| but 
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but rather that I ſhould be ignorant what 
hours he kept. Sometimes, if he found 
me awake, he would apologize, faying— 
% My Fanny, I aſk your pardon ; but I 
have been in the beſt company, and could 
not break away before they ſeparated.” 
At length I began to reply in my 
own way—!I wiſhed he might not pay too 
dear for keeping the beſt company. I en- 
quired how they ſpent their time ; I de- 


claimed on the miſchiefs of gaming. 
He was diſpleaſed at my remarks ; he 


would not be ſo catechized ; he was judge 


of his own. conduct, and would endure no 
ſuch monitor. 
I rejoiced at the approach of ſpring. 
I aſked when he meant to leave London. 
« Not till after the king's birth-day, 


certainly! was the anſwer ; © it would be 


abſurd-to think of ig.” 
We had ſometimes parties at -home, 
but not very often; I was always glad 
when 
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when they were over. I ſaw we were 
ruining ourſelves, and caſt about how to 
prevent it, but in vain. | 
At length, the birth-day was paſt. I 
made preparations for leaving London. 
He ſaw that I was impatient to be gone. 
He came in, one day, and looked 
confuſed and uneaſy. SIN 1 
Madam, I am come to tell you, we 
ſhall leave London to-morrow; for I can 
ſtay here no longer.” 
% Tam glad of it, Sir.” 
4 So am not I; but it muſt be ſo.” 
“Then I hope you will make it eaſy to 
yourſelf; and I will do all in my power to 
make the country agreeable to you.” | 
* Do you love the country, Fanny?“ 
, « Yes, I do, eſpecially when you are 
there.” n, =o 
e Thank you, my dear; but my com- 
pany has not made you love London.” 
*] do not love it's vanities and diſſipa- 


tions, 
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tions, it's temptations, it's extravagant ex- 
pences. It is not the woes for — to 
grow wiſe or good in. 

He ſmiled — Do you think the 
country will make me grow wiſe . 
good?” 

6 hope ſo; and J pray that it may.” 

He ſhook his head — © Well, ſay no 
more of that. I am afraid you are too 
good and too wiſe for me.” 

« Few huſbands pay ſuch compliments 
to their wives; but I will try to deſerve 
them by my conduct.” 

« Oh, F anny, you are fly: you do not 
think I meant you a compliment. You 
are a good girl, but you are too ſerious. 
Don't preach to me, for it does me no 
good. Pack up your matters, and pre- 
pare for your journey.” 

So ſaying, he left me; and I loſt no 
time in obeying his laſt command. 

The next day, we left London and 

I pleaſed 
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I pleaſed myſelf with thinking that he 
would be all that I wiſhed, when taken 
away from the beſt company, and obliged to 
aſſociate with men of reaſon and principle. 

Vain hope! vain expeCtation! The 
idle and diſſipated always find companions 
wherever they go. It is not places, but 
perſons, that make the manners of ſociety. 
Thoſe who complain of the ſociety and 
ſituation where Heaven has placed them, 
are generally the people to be moſt com- 
plained of, who firſt act improperly, and 
then complain of the ſociety they fall 
among, and the places where they reſide. i 

The firſt month we ſpent in the coun- 
try, I was pleaſed and entertained with a 
round of uſeful employments. 

Our ſeat Was pleaſantly ſituated, on a 
riſing ground, near a navigable river. On 
the oppoſite ſide, were ſeen woods and 
lawns, with gentlemen's ſears interſperſed. 
It was a charming proſpect, that cheared 
the 
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the heart, and delighted the. eye. The 
houſe was a good one, not new, but airy 
and lightſome ; it was well furniſhed, neat, 
and convenient : nothing was wanting, but 
that the maſter might be capable of enjoy- 
ing his own bleſſings. 

He ſunk into ſupine indolence ; he 
lounged about from one room to another, 
ate and ſlept, and thought the days too 
long for him. 

I endeavoured to inſpire him with a 
love of country amuſements. I walked with 
him, rode with him, fiſhed with him.— 
He taſted no pleaſure in any thing. I read 
to him, and converſed with him—he went 
to ſleep. He aſked my pardon : but read- 
ing and talking always had that effe& upon 
him; except in a large circle of company, 
where the converſation was joyous, and 
entertaining enough to keep him awake. 

I told him, that no man could be 
happy without ſome purſuit or employ- 

ment. 
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ment. He ſaid, it was true; for the coun- 
try was curſedly dull, but in London he 


never wanted employment. 

1 aſked him what employment he fol- 
lowed. there ?—He could not ſpecify any, 
but ſaid there was a conſtant ſucceſſion all 
the day and night. - 

I could have ſpecified the fatal one 
that was his ruin—gambling :* but I for- 
bore it, and ſtrove to lead him gently into 
the path of reaſon and of virtue. 

J pointed out the ſtudy of agriculture. 
| —He deſpiſed it, as ht only for vulgar 
people. bo 

“Gardening Y'—< The ſame.” . 

I told him, that the greateſt and wiſeſt 
of men, of all ages and countries, had 
not thought it beneath them to purſue 
theſe and the like ſtudies. —He left it to 
them, and had no wiſh to rob them of 
ſuch honours, 

„What 
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<< What are the honours to which you 
aſpire?” | 


“A large fortune, that would allow me 


to enjoy all the pleaſures life affords. I 
hate to be ſtinted in any thing.” | 

„ I will tell you the way to be rich.“ 

&« Pray do, and I will thank you.” | 

« By regularity and ceconomy.” 

« Paltry bourgeois qualities! I hate and 
deſpiſe them.“ 

They are as neceſſary for gentlemen 
as for citizens.“ 

] leave them to citizens and ſtewards.” 

© Let me be your ſteward ?” 

«© Yes, that you may check my ex- 
pences—no, thank you.” 

« But, ſuppole you were running out 
your fortune, would you not thank a friend 
that would retrieve it ?” 

© No; I ſhould think ſuch a friend very 
impertinent. I would not retrench till I 
thought fit.“ 7 

BL. D « Then 
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« Then it might be too late.” 

Then I will live while I may; and 1 

will hear no more preaching at this time: 
the ſermon is too long.“ 

He run out of the room; and I ſaw 
him no more till the evening. 

The gentry of the neighbourhood came 
to viſit us. Mr. Darnford received them 
u ith coldneſs and indifference. I tried to 
make amends by my courteſy and at- 
tention. | 
The clergyman of the pariſh was, what 
all miniſters ought to be, an humble, 


maodeſt, courteous man; his wife, a very 
friendly, good woman : he treated them 


contemptuouſly. Had they been like Dr. 
Proudly and his lady, he would have liked 


them better. 
It was with ſome difficulty I prevailed 
on Mr. Darnford to return, with me, the 
viſits we received. He ſaid, he ſhould not 
be much here, and he cared not whether 


they liked him or not, His behaviour 
leſſened 
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leſſened him greatly with them, and with 
me alſo: but he was my huſband, and 1 
reſolved to do every thing in my power to 
ſerve and fave him. I exerted all my abi- 


lities to pleaſe him, and to obtain his 


eſteem and confidence, in hopes he would 
ſuffer me to aſſiſt him in regulating his 
affairs, and diſcharging his debts ; but he 
ſpurned the idea of it. 
In this manner we ſpent the firſt months 
at our-country-ſeat, One day, he came in 
with a newſpaper in his hand—the only 
kind of reading he loved or defired— 
My dear, 1 have ſomething to pro- 
poſe, that I hope will be agreeable to you. 


Ipſwich races are next weck: will you go 
there with me; 


oof thank you, Sir, for your kind in- 


vitation; ; but, will it not be attended witch 
too much expence ?“ 


* * Leave that to me, Madam.” 


„ You are not offended, I hope, that 1 
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wiſh to fpare you in every thing that con- 
cerns myſelf.“ ow 

“Ves, Madam; you are always check- 


ing me, and ſhewing your own prudence 


at my expence. No matter! do as you 
pleaſe ; but I ſhall go, whether you ap- 
prove it or not.” | | 

He left me in diſpleaſure, and ſaid no 
more upon the ſubje&. 


The next day, I received a letter from 


my younger ſiſter, informing me, that my 


father was very ill, and defired to ſee me 


as ſoon as I could conveniently go to him. 


When Mr. Darnford came in, I was in 
tears. He came to me kindly, and aſked 


what was the cauſe of my grief, ſeeming as 


if he thought it was himſelf. I ſhewed 


him the letter; he read it, and aſked me 


what I meant to do. I told him, 1 wiſhed 
he would carry me to my father's, and 


leave me there, while he went to Ipſwich 
| races, 


hn 
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races, and call for me at his return from 


* 


thence. 

He ſaid “ Had you rather ſpend the 
time with your father ?” I anſwered, that 
I ſhould ; I thought him in a dangerous 
way, and ſhould never forgive myſelf, if I 
neglected my duty to him, and went in 
putſuit of pleaſure, falſely ſo called, in my 
eſtimation. When 1 had paid this duty, I 
would attend him upon the firft notice. 

He faid—** I will do as you deſire. I 
have ſpoken too ſharply to you; and I aſk 
your pardon.” 

This good-natured apology comforted 
me. I thanked him for it; and we were 
again on good terms. 

As ſoon as I was ready, he carried me 
to my father's. He ſtaid there one night 
only, and then went on to Ipſwich races. 


My father told me plainly, that he was 
going very faſt, and that he wiſhed to take 
a laſt leave of me. He bade me look 


D 3- upon 
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upon his death as natural and unavoidable, 
He wiſhed me ſometimes to remember 
him, but not to lament him. He hoped 
A my huſband would be my comforter and 
Protector. He had heard, with concern, 
that he was too expenſive, and that he was 
ö addicted to gambling: but he hoped my 
prudence would be a check to him; and 
that he would ſtop in time, for my bs 
and his own. ige 
My father ſaid, Mr. Darnford had acted 
fo handſomely in making me a ſettlement 
of three hundred a year, that he could not 
tie up the reſidue he had to leave me: but 
that he would venture to give him a word 


of advice when he ſhould take leave of 
him. 971 . 
He told me, that his firſt clerk and aſſiſt- 
ant, Mr. Jones, had offered himſelf to my 
filter Jane, in the hope of ſucceeding to 
his buſineſs; which would make him as 
good a match as her fortune required, 
| and 
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and her perſon could expect; and that he 
had given his conſent to the marriage. 
That he expected my eldeſt ſiſter and her 
huſband to viſit him, after I ſhould have 
left him. He was ſorry to find that they 
avoided meeting Mr. Darnford and me, 
and that there was a coldnels between us. 

I ſaid, that Mr. Darnford had aſſumed 
a kind of ſuperiority that had offended 
them ; that I was ſorry for it, but could 
not help it. wy 

My father gave me-two bank-notes, one 
for- fifty, the other an hundred pounds. 
He charged me to keep them ſafely from 
my huſband's knowledge; ſaying, I might 
want them for my own expences. 

He took pleaſure in converſing with 
me alone. He had a partiality for me, he 
confeſſed, becauſe I moſt reſembled my 
mother ; but he had kept an equal hand, 
and given us an equal ſhare of his fortune, 

D 4 So 
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He gave me alſo my dear mother's picture. 
This, and his other private benefaction, 
were the only marks of his acknowledged 
partiality: they were very dear to me, and 
received with many tears of gratitude and 


tenderneſs. 


My ſiſters never loved me, though I 


never knew the reaſon, Perhaps they 


perceived my father's partiality. However 
it was, I was grieved that they were the 
only perſons who treated me vunkindly. 


My marriage increaſed their malevolence. 
My eldeſt ſiſter had ſomething like a rea- 


ſon: the younger had none. She was jea- 


lous and uneaſy at my private interview 
with my father: I tried to conciliate her 
affections, but in vain, 

Mr. Darnford returned at the week's 


end, to carry me home, He ſhewed con- 


cern for my father's ſituation, He told 


him it was a common one, and what all 
| the 
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the race of man were born to; it was a 
leſſon of mortality. 

He ſaid “ Sir, this is probably the laſt 
time I ſhall ſee you; allow me the privi- 
lege of a father to ſpeak a word of advice 
to you. I am told that you are very ex- 
penſive and diſſipated; and, worſt of all, 
that you are a frequenter of gaming-tables. 
This 1s, of all others, the readieſt way to 
diſſipate a fortune, without either pleaſure 
or credit. If you find your own fortune 
inſufficient for you, how will you bear the 
ſting of poverty, and the reproach of hav- 
ing deſerved it? How will you ſuſtain the 
| contempt of the world, and particularly 
of thoſe men who have led you into this 
vice, and who will be with the firſt to blame 
and ſhun you ? But, above all other evils, 
how will you bear the reproach of your 
own heart ? | 

ng Conſider theſe things, dear Sir, whilſt 
it is in your power to amend them: be juſt 

D 5 e 
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to yourlelf, and the world will reſpect 
you. 2710 | 
e T muſt afſure you, that I did not 
hear theſe tidings from your wife, but from 
ſome perſons who were eye-witneſſes of 
your conduct in London, and who have 
| foretold what I hope will not come to paſs. 


« You will correct yourſelf; you will 


retrench all ſuperfluous expences; you 
will ſhun gambling, as the gulph of de- 
ſtruction. As a proof of the good opinion 
] have of you, I leave the reſidue of my 
daughter's fortune in your hands. Conſi- 
der, it is a ſacred truſt, and beware how: 
you abuſe it. I leave my deareſt child in 
your protection ; be good to her, and 
be good to yourſelf; that is all 1 aſk of 


55 


you. 
The tear ſtood quivering in Darnford's 
eye. I hailedthe omen, and felt hope re- 
lieving my oppreſſed heart. 
My father held out his hand to my huſ- 
* band, He gave him his own. I kneeled 
| | down, 
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down, took Darnford's hand, and with 
my eyes implored a bleſſing. 

He gave At moſt cordially ; and it was 
properly received by us both. 

My father was fatigued with this exer- 
tion. He bade us retire. He did not with 
us to ſtay and watch the expiring embers 
of life : he even named the morrow, as the 
day of our departure. 

I took a folemn farewel, and went away 
with my huſband. He ſaw my grief, and 
endeavoured to comfort me. 

I told him, it was only in his power to 
comfort me, by. obeying my father's in- 
junctions. 

He was affected. He heard me with 
temper, He ſaid, he wguld try to do better 


in future, than he had done hitherto : that 
my father was cerfainly right; and ke 
would profit by his Amonitions. 

This hope gave me comſort, and abated 
my grief for my worthy father. 


D 6 12 My 
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My father's ſituation and injunctions had 
made a faint impreſſion upon the Tight 
mind of George Darnford. He behaved 
better; and even would liſten to my advice, 
and promiſed to follow it. 


My father died within a fortnight after 
our return home. He left a brother lawyer 
his executor: which I was glad to hear; 
for I feared that all our affairs would have 
fallen into the hands of Mr. Jones, of 
whom I had no good opinion. But my fa- 
ther's probity and good ſenſe direfted him 
to the beſt method of doing juſtice to all 

his children. 


Upon a fair diviſion of bis property, 
my proportion of the reſidue amounted to 
eleven hundred pounds. Darnford aſked 
me, how I wiſhed to diſpoſe of it. 


1 told him, I wiſhed it employed in the 
way that was the moſt to his advantage—in 


paying his debts ; which 1 dared not en- 
| quire 
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quire into, till now that T had hopes to 
diſcharge them. 

He looked ſullen and uneaſy, but made 
no anſwer. | 

Soon after, the executor wrote again, to 
know how and where Mr, Darnford would 
receive the money. | 

He ordered, that a thouſand ah 
ſhould be placed in the hands of an emi- 
nent banker in London, and the. remain- 
der ſent to his houſe here. 

He paid me the compliment of ſhewing 
me the letter and his anſwer, but aſked not 
for my advice or approbation. When 
I began to enquire, he always ſtopped 
me. ; | | 

1 once faid—* It is pity the money 
ſhould lie in a banker's hands, when it 
might be employed to adyantage.” 

te ſhall diſpoſe of it,” ſaid he, © when 

I go to town,” 0 
| Have 
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„ Hade you any thoughts of . 


Lk thither, Mr. Darnford ?” 


&« J ſhall go thither when I think. * 
per!“ was his anſwer. 
I feared to ſay more. 

There was an houſe in our neighbour. 
hood to be ſold by auction. Lord A 
bought it for. an hunting-ſeat, and fur- 
niſhed it in the cottage ſtyle. He knew 
Darnford, and invited him to dine with 
him. They commenced an intimacy : a 
fatal one it proved. 

Lord A-— called upon him ſeveral 
times. He was introduced to me, and 
deſited my acquaintance. He begged me 
to ſuperintend the furniſhing of his cot- 
tage, and to order what was wanting. 

The tranſient impreſſion of mortality 
was now worn out. He embraced Lord 
An friendſhip with eagerneſs : he was 
more with him than at home. His notice 


A 19288 his pride, and ſtirred his indo- 
| lence: 
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lence : it made him as happy as he deſired 


to be. 
My lord ſwore we were 'a charming 


pair, and capable of making the country 


agreeable at any time of the year. He 


ſtaid about five weeks at his cottage, and 
then went to another feat, He deſired 
that we would uſe the cottage as our own, 
when he was not there. He hoped we 
ſhould- be very intimate in town, in the 
winter. | b 

I told him, it was my wiſh to ſtay where 
I was, and not go to town at all. 

„The devil it is!“ ſaid Darnford; 
*« then, you will ſtay here by yourſelf, my 
dear, I would not live here in the winter, 
to be lord of the whole country.” 

« You will ſettle that point in the mean 
time,” faid my lord; © and I will hope to 
ſee you at my houfe, very often.” ” 

He took a polite leave, and left us. 

After * lord was gone, Darnford 


Jounged 
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” * . . ST . 
Jounged away his time, as uſual, inatten- 


tive to all the beauties of nature that ſur- 


rounded him : the fields, crowned with the 


golden harveſt ; the trees, rich with fruit ; 


and every flower and herb that ſips the 


dew, in bloſſom ; the induſtrious Iabourer, 
ſinging amidſt -his toils ; the grateful in- 
cenſe which all nature daily offers to her 
Creator. I tried to open his eyes to theſe 
beauties, and his heart to a ſenſe of grati- 
tude to Heaven, for the bleſſings with 
which he was ſurrounded. In vain were 
all my efforts. The harlots, Faſhion and 
Folly, had got entire poſſeſſion. of his 


| heart, and lulled all his nobler faculties 
into a profound ſleep, from which he would 


not be awakened. 

Darnford now got acquainted with ſome 
of the neighbouring gentry : he got among 
ſome jolly fellows, who loved the bottle. 
He drank with them ; and, when they were 
elevated with liquor, they diſcovered, that 

| Darnford 
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Darnford was beſt company when he was 
ſo too. They grew fond of him; and he 
amuſed himſelf with them, becauſe he was 
not within reach of his bet company, as 
he called it. 

Lord A—— returned in September. 
Darnford left his jolly fellows, and flew to 
him. They went out together, and pur- 
ſued the ſports of the field. They com- 
monly dined together, at a late hour. I 
was always invited to make one at the 
table; but I had been brought up with 
vulgar ideas, and choſe to eat at vulgar 
hours. 
My huſband often complained of my 
vulgar propenſities ; but he hoped another 
winter in London would do them all 
away. | 

I dreaded what another winter in Lon- 
don would do for him, and felt it, by an- 


ticipation: he longed as much for the 
time, 


Lord 
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Lord A carried Darnford with him 


to the October meeting at Newmarket, 
where they ſtaid a fortnight. 

There was a farmer's daughter in the 
village, whom I diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of the young people. She was ſenſible 
and modeſt, and had a deſire to improve 
- herſelf in reading and writing. She loved 
my company; and I became her pre- 
ceptreſs. When my huſband was With 
Lord A——, ſhe was my conſtant com- 


panion ; and my vulgar taſte preferred her 
converſation to that of moſt of thoſe I had 


met in the beſt company. 

When Darnford was at home, I ſent her 
word not to come to the Hall. I had 
found him too familiar with one of my 
maidens ; and I feared to truſt my good 
Betſcy in his company ; . ſhe was * fair, 
and comely to look on.” : 
When the gentlemen returned from 
_ Newmarket, Betſey was with me. They 
| examined 
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examined her attentively with their eyes, 

and aſked, where I had found that pretty 

maiden. 

1 ſaid— Where all good girls ſhould 
be found—ar her father's houſe,” 
They told me, they would dine with 

me, I went out to give orders, and made 

a ſign to Betſey to follow me. I gave | 

ber a caution againſt minding gentlemen's 

idle talk, and ſent her home immediately. 

When I returned, they bade me wiſh 

them joy; for they had been- very for- 

tunate, I ſhook my head, and ſaid no- 

thing. ö 
“Look here, Fanny 1 ſaid Daroford, 

and took ſeveral roulcaus out of his pocket. 
He threw one into my lap—“ There is 

ſomething, to perſuade you to prepare for 

a journey to London, and to buy new 

dcloaths there!“ | | 

e I do not want any, Mr. Darnford : my 


cloaths ate as good as new.“ 


« Oh, 
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« Oh, but they have been ſeen; and 

will be known again: beſides, they will be 
old-faſhioned ; and you will look like a 
fright, till they are new-modelled to the 
faſhion,” | 
24,08 if 3 you do not think me fia [ 
wall not care what others think of me.“ 

Lou are a good girl; but you make 
every thing a ſerious matter. My lord, 
ſhe has but one fault : ſhe is too good.” 

“ For you, perhaps, Darnford. If I 
were to marry, I ſhould wiſh for juſt ſuch 
a wife. | 

I bowed to my lord. Darnford was 

pleaſed with the compliment; and they 
rallied each other. 

They dined with me, and invited me to 
ſup with them, at the cottage. I begged 
to be excuſed, as their hours did not ſuit 
me. 

Mr. Darnford ſpent part of every day 
Vith Lord , and often the whole, 
from the hour of breakfaſt, | 


] was 
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1 was fond of country amuſements. My 
dairy, my poultry- yard, my orchard, every 
green plant, gave me pleaſure. We might 
have lived well, out of the produce of our 
farm; and there might have been money 
enough to ſquander away, for any man of 
a moderately expenſive turn : but gaming 
is a gulph that ſwallows every thing. 


The world is but a world: 
Were it all yours, to give it in a breath, 


How quickly were it gone ! 
| SHAKESPEARE, 


Lord A left his cottage in the be- 
ginning of November; and, from that 
time, I was employed in warding off our 
fatal journey : I even uſed artifice to de- | 
lay it. 

I told Darnford, that it was vulgar to 
go before Chriſtmas; for no people of 
faſhion would be in town. He agreed to 
that; but, Mill, it was pleaſanter than the 
country, 


I kept 
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I kept it off till the firſt week in Feb. 


ruary, well knowing that Twas ſaving fo 


much money as would be idly ſpent, or 
thrown away at the gaming- tables. 
Lord A—— wrote to Darnford, and 


offered him his ſervices in town: he of- 


fered him an apartment in his own houſe, 
This made him fix a day for our journey. 

I begged him to be content with lodg- 
ings, and avoid all ſuperfluous expences, 
He would not hear, nor mind me. We 


muſt go directly, and r ſpould 


hinder it. 
I ſet out with a foreboding heart. 
aſked, where we were to go immediately. 
— * To Lord A——'$. He has invited 


us to ſtay with kim an we have a houle 
ready.” 


I did not approve it ; but it Nignified 


nothing. He would not be told of the 


impropriety ; and I had nothing to do, 
but to obey. 


Lord 
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Lord A 
mark of friendſhip and attention. He led 
us to the upper end of the table; and, in 


received us with every 


the politeſt manner, aſked the favour of 
me to do the honours of a bachelor's 
houſe, who was proud to ſee a lady preſide 
in it: he ſhould think himſelf under an 
obligation for my aſſiſtance. 

He told the company who we were, and 
called Mr. Darnford his friend. 

They were all gentlemen; and I felt a 
conſcious aukwardneſs in doing the ho- 


nours of the table. The vulgar virtue, 


called modeſtly, hung about me, and told 
me I was not in my proper place ; though 
Lord A——'s politeneſs endeavoured to 
make it eaſy to me. 
Darnford was quite at home, and at 
eaſe; and I never ſaw him more agreeable, 
Lord A- dined at home oftener than 


uſual, in compliment to me. He and 
| 'Darnford 


2 — — 
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Darnford ſpent their evenings abroad, and 
never came home till a very late hour. 

Whenever they dined at home, there 
was a circle of company. Sometimes 
ladies were invited; but they were not 
ſuch as my mind could acquaint with 
gay, vain, diſſipated; they only gave me | 


ſubjects for meditation and vexation. 
There was a route, one day. Good 
Heaven ! what an aſſembly of men and 
women; who ſeemed to have diſcarded 
nature from their perſons and manners, 
and to be acting in maſquerade |! 
«« Surely,” ſaid I, © theſe are not Eng- 
liſh people! — I muſt be conveyed into 
ſome ſtrange land, where neither religion, 
reaſon, nor taſte, have any influence.” 
The women ſhocked me. There was a 
boldneſs and ſelf-conſequence about them, 
that contradicted all my ideas of feminine 
delicacy: painted, patched, perfumed „pow- 
dered, till you knew not of what com- 
| plexion 
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plexion they were; full of geſticulations, 
that made them look like actreſſes who 
overdo the modeſty gf nature: in ſhort, 
made up with all forts of faſhionable ma- 
terials, till there was not a trace of nature 
upon them. It ſeemed as if Nature's 
journeymen had made men and women, 
they diſgraced human nature ſo abomi- 
nably.” I was ſick of them. I wiſhed 
myſelf any where but where I was, though 
it was in the beft comp. 

Lord A-—— had deſired me to play for 
him, I begged to be excuſed playing at 


all; but it was not allowed. 

| was placed at a table where they 
played Half-guinea Whiſt. There was a 
lady of the party who abſolutely ſtared 
me down. I never ſaw, in either ſex, ſuch 
degree of aſſurance as ſhe exhibited. The 
cards relieved me; and Fortune gave me 
my revenge upon her, for I won all that I 
played for. There was à kind of jeer 

Vor. I, E upon 
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upon her countenance, that obliged me to 
| look at her as little as poſſible ; but I ſhall 


never forget her while I live. 

The gentlemen were polite; and one of 
them ſeemed to feel for me. He gave 
ſome fignificant glances at my opponent : 
his eyes ſeemed to correct her's ; but they, 
in return, bade him defiance. He was my 
partner ; he perceived my diffidence, and 
gave me encouragement. f 

J was heartily glad when this ſcene was 
over, for it fatigued my mind. 

J offered my lord the money I had won: 
be refuſed to take it. I told him, that 
I would then play no more for him, We 
had a conteſt but he obſtinately re- 


fuſed it. 
I had cards from moſt of the company 


| J had ſeen at Lord Aa— 5, but declined 
all their invitations. | 
" Darnford was offended : he would ac- 


cept them, if I did not. 1 ſaid, he was his 
| oon 
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own maſter z but what made his paradiſe, 
was my purgatory. | 

One day, a nobleman and his wife dined 
at Lord A——'s. In this charming lady, 
I ſaw all that I had looked for in vain in 
the beau monde—good ſenſe, good breed- 
ing, and that complacency that accommo- 
dates itſelf to it's company, and makes in- 
feriors eaſy before it. 


This Jady opened my lips; and I felt 
myſelf honoured and delighted with her 


converſation. 
Lord A obſerved me; and, after 
they were gone, he faid—* I do not aſk 


you, how you like Lady B 


: I ſee, 


in your intelligent countenance, all that 
paſſes in your mind. She i is, indeed, good 
and amiable. Though I comply, in ſome 
degree, with the whims of faſhion, I know 
how to diſtinguiſh ſuperior merit, and to 
pay homage to "+ promiſe myſelf, my 
dear Mrs. Darnford, that you will not de- 

E2 ciline 
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cline-anfwering Lady B——'s viſit. Am 
1 ona or no?“ | 

% My lord, I ſhall be afraid of you: 
you can read my thoughts.“ 

_ «© You need not, Nn z for you have 
nothing to conceal.“ 

Darnford rallied my lord upon his pene- 
tration; and ſaid, he had ſeen many ladies 
that he liked better than Lady B 

Her good qualities,” ſaid my lord, 
« are thoſe of all times, and all countries: 
they do not depend-on faſhion. Wherever 
Lady B-— had appeared, ſhe would have 
been beloved and reſpected.“ | 

I was pleaſed with his plaudit: it ſhewed 
diſcernment and judgment, 

J have told you, that Darnford ſpent his 
evenings abroad] might have ſaid nights; 
for he ſeldom came home till four or five 
\ &clock : from words that fell from him 
 undeſignedly, I found they were ſpent in 


gaming. Sometimes he was unreaſonably 
elevated ; 
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elevated ; at others, depreſſed. I was dif+ 


ſatisfied with him, and with our ſituation. 
] wiſhed to remove to a place of our own. 
I could not bear that we ſhould be gueſts, 
— and, as it ſeemed, dependent on Lord 
A—. I frequently aſked, when we 
were to leave him, but always received 
evaſive. anſwers, I would rather have 
lived in a cottage, with peace and a little, 
than in a palace, with theſe apprehenſions 
of approaching poverty and ruin. 

Some days after, cards were ſent from 
Lord and Lady B-—;, inviiing Lord 
A , and Mr. and Mrs. Darnford, to 
dine with them, in Portinan Square, 1.ord 


A—— would not ſuppoſe a denial poſſible 
on our part, Darnford anſwered for him- 
ſelf and me; and I did not decline it. 
Darnford inſiſted that I ſhould have a 
new dreſs on the occaſion. I begged to 
appear in my wedding- cloaths, which were 


not ſoiled, nor yet out of faſhion: he would 


E 3 not 
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not hear of it. He bade me go to a cer- 
tain mercer's, and take up new in his 
name. I told him, I had money by me; 
and I ſhould take nothing but what J paid 
for before I wore it. He laughed at my 
folly and ignorance, but inſiſted on the 
new dreſs, He went with mie, and choſe 
it, leſt my vulgar taſte ſhould diſgrace 
him. It was bought, paid for, and made 
up againſt the day appointed, | 

When I went to the great buſineſs of the 
toilette, I found, in one of the dreſſing- 
boxes, a compleat ſet of pearls, of great 
value, which I was deſired to adorn, by 
wearing them, | 

I was confounded and aneaſy. I or- 
dered my fervant to enquire for her maſter; 
and, if he was in the houſe, to ſend him to 
me before the Niſeur came. 

He was at home, and came in a few 
minutes. I ſhewed him the jewels—“ Did 


| yoo purchaſe them, Mr, Daraford ? oY 
« Fa !l— 
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„ Hal— why, no—yes—no matter 
what ſignifies who bought them: here 
they are, very opportunely.” 

« Anſwer me truly, Sir—Do vou know 
who ſent them hither ?” 

« No, not I: they came here of them- 
ſelves, for ought that I know.” 

« Very well, —But you ſee them; and 
1 defire you will enquire who ſent them. I 
wil not wear them, till I know whether 
I ought to accept of them.” 

Then, you are curſedly ſilly. I com- 
mand you to wear them.” 

&« Sir, I do not think myſelf bound to 
obey all your commands. You have 
power to ruin my fortune} and to deſtroy 
my peace: but my principles you ſhall 
never deſtroy ; they forbid -me to accept 
of preſents from any man, except my huſ- 
band; and I know too well, that he can- 
not afford to make ſuch preſents; and 


therefore I will not wear them.” 
10 „„ 
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*« Tal-didi-dididum ! — Madam, your 
moſt humble ſervant.” 

He ran out of the room; and came 
thither no more, till after I was dreſt and 
gone into another room. 

1 did not wear the pearls, but dreſt my- 

ſelf in my own ornaments. I was uneaſy; 
and grew more fo, as I reflected on the 
dangers that ſurrounded me. 1 could nat 
diſappoint Lady B—;, nor had I any in- 
clination to do it. I reſolved to come to 
an explanation with Lord A——, whom I 
ſuſpected to have ſent this preſent, and to 
leave his houſe as ſoon as poſſible. 
I ſhould have ſpent an agreeable day; 
but, whenever | reflected upon my danger- 
ous ſituation, I felt, as it were, a ſtring 
pulling at my heart, and telling me, I had 
no right to be chearful. 

Lady B— obſerved, that I was very 
ſerious for ſo young a lady : Daraford told 
her, it was my only fault. 

| After 
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After dinner, we retired, and ſhe began 
an agreeable converſation. © I would 
not,” ſaid ſhe, © invite other company, 
becauſe I deſired to have you to myſelf. I 
have ſeen enough, my dear Mrs. Darn- 
ford, to wiſh to know more of you. Let 

us be good neighbours and friends.” 

I thanked her ladyſhip for the honour 
ſhe did me. I faid, when we fhould be 
got into a houſe or lodgings of our own, I 
thould be proud to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance ; that, at prefent, we were out of our 
right place, and aukwardly ſituated; that 
J was impatient to remove, and ſhould not 
be happy till we did. 

« You are right, Mrs. Darnford. I 
comment your prudence.” 

« May I aſk your ladychip, in con- 


avence, what is Lord A 's character: 


He is but a late aequa'ntance of our's. 
That he is a man of ſenſe and politeneſs, 
every one ſces. He is very fond of Mr. 

| E 4 Dariuford”s 
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Darnford's company; and they are inſepa- 
rable: but J felt it as an impropriety, that 
we ſhould make his houſe our home; and 
I wiſh to eſcape from it.“ 
« I will anſwer you ſincerely, Madam, 
I believe Lord A — is a man of honour 
and principle. He is young, gay, and 
faſhionable ; and has been rather free in 
his conduct, but with diſcretion. Where 
he profeſſes a friendſhip, I believe he is 
fincere : my lord loves and eſteems him. 
] ſee that your prudence foreſees and 
guards every point of conduct: I love and 
honour you the more. You may truſt me 
ſafely ; and, if any difficulties ſhould ariſe, 
command my friendſhip and my ſervices.” 
After this, we. converſed upon many 
ſubjects. 1 found her well informed in all 
reſpects, and very polite and accompliſhed. 
When the gentlemen came in to tea and 
coffee, Lord B urged us to ſtay ſup- 
per; and we did not part till a late hour. 
I was 


— 
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I was not well all the evening, nor yet 
eaſy in my mind, which perhaps increaſed 
my diſorder. Lady B — obſerved me to 
change colour ſeveral times. She aſked 
me to retire from company: I declined it, 
and reſolved to ſtay where I was. I was 
rejoiced when the carriage came, and mo- 
tioned to go. The gentlemen could not 
let me go alone; and we went accord- 
ingly. 


I will here conclude this meet, and 


fign it with my initials, 


F. D. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 
| MRS. DARNFORD, IN CONTINUATION, 


HERE was a trait in Darnford's 
character, that gave me hope that 
he would at laſt hear me and follow my 
counſels. | | 
When I was in health, and at eaſe, he 
ſeemed to be quite indifferent towards me; 
but, if J was ſick or diſtreſſed, it ſcemed to 
call forth all his tenderneſs, his love revi- 
ved, and he was aſſiduous to comfort and 
ſupport me. | 

I had not been well all the day that !] 
ſpent tEordB——'s. When I returned 
home, my ſickneſs returned; and, before l 
could be undreſſed, I fainted away. 

Never was man more tender and aſſidu- 
ous than my huſband at this moment : 
he aſſiſted my ſervant to put me to bed, he 


gave me drops and water, and would have 
far 
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ſat up the remainder of the night if I had 
permitted him. 

When he came to bed, I thanked him 
for his care and attention. | 

e] could not have thought you were ſo 
ill,” ſaid he. * Fanny, you looked like an 
angel to-day, you were well dreſſed, and 
were an elegant figure : did you put on 
rouge to-day ?” 

« No, Mr. Darnford, I never do, nor 
will I; but, indeed, I had hoped that you 
loved me for myſelf, and that my dreſs was 


of little conſequence to an huſband,” 

« You are miſtaken, my dear; 1t is of 
great conſequence to me; and it gives you 
conſequence in the ſight of others, and then 
I love you the better.“ . 

| ſighed. I was mortified that this man's 
weak and frivolous mind ſhould value me 
more for a new dreſs than for any internal 
quality, though I was always neat in my 
dreſs, and appeared as became his degree; 
but 
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but my lot was caſt, and I reſolved to make 
| the beſt of it. 
| 


He aſked me often how I did, and what 
he could do for me. 


% Iwill tell you what will contribute 
| moſt to my health and chearfulneſs: take 
me from Lord A——'s houſe, and carry me 

to ſome place that I can call my home.” 
« Why,” faid he, what objection 
have you to this houſe ?? | 
I told him all my objections, and ſhewed 
him the dangers that attended me and him- 
ſelf, from living in a ftate of luxury aboye 


our fortune; and his own reluctance to leave 


it was the ſtrongeſt proof of it. 


| I I aſked him, whether he knew who ſent 
| me the ſet of pearls; he ſaid, upon his ſoul 
| | he did not, but ſuppoſed ey came from 
| Lord 2 


| 

|— © Faſked, if he thought it right for me to 
j accept preſents from gentlemen, eſpe- 
| cially fingle ones, — He ſaw no harm 


_ | in 
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in it, ſo long as the huſband knew and 


allowed it. 
I was not obliged to tell my huſband, I 


might have concealed it from his know- 
ledge—He had ſo good an opinion of me, 
that he was ſure I ſhould act right upon all 
occaſions. 

We ſpent the remainder of the night in 
theſe altercations, and did not fall aſleep till 
ſome time after day-light. 

When Darnford told Lord A——, that 
I had been ill, he ſhewed every kind of at- 
tention and politeneſs. 

He ſent ſeveral meſſages, and defired I 
would not leave my own apartment, I 
ſent word I was better, and ſhould come 
down to dinner at the uſual hour. 

He ſent to know, whether I would al- 
low him to wait on me in the dreſſing room. 
I anſwered, I ſhould be honoured to re- 
celve him there. 

I reſolved to come to an explanation with 


him concerning the pearls, which were. 
ſill 
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ſtill in the box, and to ſpeak upon ſome 
other points as occaſions might ariſe. 

J encouraged myfelf to act as became me; 
and, knowing I was right, to put aſide dif. 
qualifying fears : but, alas! they would riſe, 
in ſpite of all my reaſonings againſt them. 

My lord came directly —he was full of 
concern for my indiſpoſition; he was polite 
and friendly, and wiſhed he could do any 
thing for my ſervice. 

I made acknowledgments for his friend- 
ſhip and attention. 

Aſter many compliments, I at length 
introduced the ſubject of the pearls. 

The more ſenſible 1 was of their value, 
the more defirous I was to return them : 
they. were above our degree and fortune, 
and I could never think of wearing them. 

On his ſide, much ſophiſtry, but no ar- 

gument. 
Buppoſing they were his W which 


he had not yet acknowledged, what harm 
could 


4 
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could there be in accepting the offering of 
friendſhip it looked like pride, to de- 
cline it. 

Perhaps it might, but it was the pride 
of honeſty and integrity, which wiſhes not 
to accept favours it can never return, and 
is already too much obliged. 

« In what reſpect?“ 

© In making your houſe our home. Ex- 
cuſe me, my lord; but I feel that we are out 
of our proper place. When people are in 
our ſituation, they ſhould not mix with 
thoſe too much above them. 

„% Mr. Darnford has a turn for expence, 
and for diſſipation. After living in the 
houfe of a nobleman of your rank and 
fortune, he will find it difficult to deſcend 
to his own ſtation. | | 

look upon your lordſhip as his friend; 
in that light I preſume to conſult you. He 
loves gaming, I am afraid he injures his 
fortune by it. I beg the favour of your 
lordſhip 
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lordſhip to check him, and to remind him 
of what he owes to himſelf and family.” | 
My lord looked as if ſurprized at my 
Plain dealing: he looked down, as if abaſh- 
ed; he was confuſed, uneaſy, and reſtleſs. 
He roſe up, and walked about the room, 
and was filent for ſeveral minutes. | 
He looked diſpleaſed; his face was in a 


.glow ; and, at laſt, he ſpoke 
When I invited Mr. Darnford to my 
houſe, I did not expect to be charged with 


all the faults and follies he might commit 
under my roof: it is enough for me, to an- 
ſwer for my own.” 

“ Very true, my lord: but, when he is 
| always in your company, when he looks up 
to you as his friend and patron, a wife may 

perhaps be excuſed for imploring your in- 
fluence with him; a wife, who cannot be 
. wholly indifferent to his conduct.“ 
My heart was full, I wept involuntarily. 
Lord A — came to me, he dropt upon 


One 
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one knee Forgive me, dear Mrs; Darn- 
ford; I fear I have given you pain; I ſee 
your diſtreſs, I pity your ſincerity. Yes, 
Darnford does game deeply: I have tried 


to check him, but in vain, What do you 


wiſh me to do more? Tell me what I can 
do to ſerve you?“ 

6 will ſpeak my wiſhes Suffer us to 
go to a lodging more ſuitable to our for- 
tune and ſituation, diſcourage my huſband 
to frequent the gaming- table; do this, and I 
will bleſs and pray for you for ever!“ 
el will, by Heaven, if you inſiſt upon 
it !—But why will you not ſtay here till you 
leave London? I meant it to ſave expences 
to him and you: why are you ſo earneſt to 
leave me?“ 


My lord, I ſee and feel the i roprie- 


more,” 


* You ſhall be obeyed, Madam: you 
will not ſubmit to owe any obligation to 


ky: to " good ſenſe, I need not ſay 
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me. I think I ſee your motives, and I re. 
ſpect them, though they give me more 
pain than I dare expreſs. You ſhall do as 
you pleaſe, but you will leave a ſenſe of 
your merit engraved upon my heart in 
ſtrong and indelible characters. Honour 


me with your confidence and friendſhip; ! 


ſwear to deſerve them, whatever it coſts 
me.” * 

He went out of the room with tears in 
bis eyes; they ſeemed thoſe of honour and 
ſincerity. My heart was lighter; it threw 
off a part of it's burthen. I prepared to meet 


© the reproaches of Darnford, and to depart 


as foon as poſſible. 
TI went down to dinner: Lord A 
behaved more reſpectfully than ever. As 


foon as it was over, I retired to my apart- 


ment. 


I ſaw Darnford no more till he came to 
bed, which was earlier than uſual. He 
was in a very ill humour; he reproached 


me 
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me with perverſeneſs and falſe delicacy; he 
found my illneſs was only a pretence to 


leave the houſe; I wanted him to go to 
ſorne dog-hole or another, and to live in 


my own vulgar ſtyle; that I made him 
Night the friendſhip of Lord A 
gratify my own humours. 

When he had run himſelf out of breath, 
[ aſked him to let me go to Darnford Hall, 
and I would leave him at Lord A 
till he choſe to come home. 

% No, by G—! I ſhould not have my 
own humour ſo far; I ſhould ſtay in London 

as long as he did.“ 

TI was ſilent. 

After he had exhauſted himſelf and his 
paſſion, he cooled all at once; he aſked my 
pardon, and begged me to be friends with 
him. 

I endeavoured to prepare myſelf for 
luffering. and reſigned myſelf to it. I got but 
little ſleep for ſeveral nights, and looked ill 


and 
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and dejected. He tried to make me change 
my mind, but I was determined. 

+ We went to look at lodgings; they were 
all too high for me, and too low for him. 
At laſt he took one in Bloomſbury Square, 
and we removed hither after ſtaying two 
months at Lord A- | 
His lordſhip took a rout and reſpectful 
leave of me. He aſked my permiſſion to viſic 
me ſometimes; I told him I ſhould be 
honoured by his viſits. 


He hoped I would ſometimes dine with 
bim. I bowed aſſent. 

We went to our lodgings: Darnſord was 
ſullen and ſilent. 

I ſaw very little of him: he breakfaſted 
at home, generally dined with Lord A——, 
and I ſaw him no more till his bed-time. 

My time was now more my own. I went 
out before dinner. I viſited my ſiſter in the 
city: ſhe received me very coldly. I aſked 


her to come to me, bur ſhe declined it. 
Ee 4 | | She 
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dhe threw out hints of Mr. Darnford's 
miſconduct; that he was ruining himſelf 
very faſt; that he had thrown them to a diſ- 
tance, and now they would keep it. | 
My evenings were very lonely and dull, 
but I had recourſe to books: I ſent to a 
eirculating- library, and was furniſhed with 
all the new publications. 
One night, or rather morning, Darnford 
came home : he threw himſelf into a great 
chair, inſtead of coming to bed. I had ſlept, 
and was awake. 
I had always a light burning, and I ſaw 
'that he was much diſturbed. 
He threw himſelf about, claſped his 
hands, and uſed many geſticulations. 
He ſighed deeply, and uttered words of 
anguiſh—** Curſed luck! D n the 
dice! Oh, my head aches! Fanny ſays 
true; ſhe is wiſer than I, What of that? 
Shall ſhe reproach my conduct ?—O fool! 


blockhead! aſs that I am!—Well, tis 
no 
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no matter A ſhort life, and a merry one, 
for mel 15 45 
From ſuch mirth as your's, Mr. 
Darnford, good Lord deliver me!“ 
So, then, you heard me.— Don't ſay 
another word, Fanny: if you do, I will 
go out again cannot bear preaching 
now.“ . 
« Come to bed, and compoſe yourſelf.” 
4 Will you comfort me, inſtead of te- 
proaching me?“ 
„I will, Mr. Darnford; and 1 will 
pray for you.“ 
c That is kind; for, indeed, I am 
unable to pray for myſelf.” 
I ſoothed him to reſt; but could take 
none myſelf, ſo much had he alarmed 
me. ; 
Hie ſlept ſeveral hours, and awoke re- 
freſned. He thanked me for the kindneſs 
wich which I received him. He wiſhed he 
08 followed my advice: he ſighed. He 
| confeſſed 
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confeſſed he had loſt a large ſum of money; 
he muſt ſell an eſtate of value : could I 
forgive him ? 

I told him, if it was the laſt ſin of the 
kind, I would forgive it ; and, if poverty 
rendered him good and wiſe, I would 
welcome it's approach, and ſhare it moſt. 
chearfully. 

Do not name poverty,” ſaid he: 1 
cannot bear it.“ 

« J can, Mr. Darnford: it is not the 
worſt of evils. We may, if it is not our 
own faults, render it a bleſſing to us.” 

« You area blefling to me, Fanny ; and 
I will put myſelf under your direction.“ 

I was rejoiced to hear him ſpeak fo 
rationally ; but I conjectured, that he 
muſt have ſuffered deeply, to be ſo much 
humbled. 

I queſtioned him concerning the ſtate of 
his affairs, He drew back, and would not 


'tell me his true fituation. I wondered 
Vol. I. F that 
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that he ſtaid at home the whole day with 
me. I endeavoured to entertain him: 1 
read Marmontel's Good Wife to him, to 
ſhew him that a woman might be truſted, 
and ſometimes might extricate her huſband 
from difficulties. He ſhook his head, and 
was filent. 

In the courſe of the day, he received 
ſeveral letters, and ſent anſwers to them, 
In the evening, he received one that ſeemed 
to make him eaſy. 

« *Tis over!” ſaid he: © TI have found 


a friend!“ | 
« T am glad of it,” faid I; © but, why 


will you not treat me like one — 


« Yes, you are my friend; but you 
could not have done for me what this 
perſon has.” 

I begged to know who it was; but he 
would not tell me: he changed the ſub- 
ject. He was eaſy and chearful ; and the 
; ſtorm 
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form ſeemed to be blown over for the 
preſent. | OY | 

Lord A had frequently invited me 
to dinner : I went ſometimes. He com- 
plained of my reſerve and ſhyneſs. I re- 
newed my ſolicitations, that he would give 
my huſband good advice, and thus prove 
himſelf our friend, He ſometimes was 
angry; at others, he promiſed to do as I 
wiſhed him. He faid, I over-rated his in- 
fluence with Mr. Darnford ; for he would 
not be adviſed, nor reproved. 

Darnford behaved well a whole week. 
He never ſpent an evening from me: but 


he would not anſwer my enquiries; he 
would not let me know the true ſtate of 
his affairs. 

We dined with Lord A——, without 
ay other company. My lord propoſed 
that we ſhould go to the third act of the 


play, 


4 a Darnford 
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_ Darnford ſaid—* Juſt as Frances pleaſes; 


J am now under her direction.“ 


AI rejoice to hear it,“ ſaid my lord, 
« The ſtool of repentance becomes you 


5 well. 2 


1 don't underſtand that,” ſaid he: 
« I am not pleaſed to be thought fo 


humble, neither.“ 
« Don't be afraid of being thought too 


wiſe, Darnford. I ſhould be proud to ſit 


upon any ſeat, with ſuch a companion by 
my ſide.” | 

1 was never pleaſed with my Jord's com- 
pliments: I always put them aſide. I an- 
ſwered, that, if Mr. Darnford liked it, I 
would go with them willingly. - - 

The coach was ordered, and we went. 

The play was, The Fatal Marriage.— — 
Mrs. Siddons in the character of Iſabclla— 
the moſt heart-probing ſcene of diſtreſs: 


mine felt it too ſtrongly. Lord A 


obſerved me; and, in the interval between 
the 
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the acts, he faid—< Theſe tragic writers 
work up ſcenes of diſtreſs, that aFe& us 
too deeply ; and, what is worſe, they puniſh 
the moſt innocent and perfect characters 
the moſt ſeverely.” 

« That is not the preſent caſe, my lord: 
Iſabella is not a perfect character.“ 

« No!—What crime has ſhe com- 
mitted ?” 
* That of perjury. She was a nun pro- 
feſt ; ſhe broke her vow, eloped, and mar- 
ried Biron. Perhaps you never ſaw or 
read the whole play ?” 

« Yes, I have; but I have forgot it.” 

« Permit me to remind you. Count” 
Baldwin, when ſhe appeals to Heaven, 
thus anſwers her— 

% How dare you mention Heav'n Call to mind 

Your perjur'd vows ; your plighted, broken faith, 

To Heav'n and all things holy.—Were you not 

Devoted, wedded to a life recluſe, 


The ſacred habit on, profeſt and ſworn 
A votary for ever?“ 


T2 © Then, 


„ 
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© Then, Mining, why do you weep 
for her ?” 

« Becauſe, though ſhe is guilty enough 
to be blamed, ſhe is innocent enough to 
be pitied. Such are the proper ſubjects of 
tragedy ; and Southern ſhewed his knoy- 
ledge of human nature, by ſelecting them. 
A perfect character raiſes our admiration : 
a-mixed one is more common and more 
"natural, and engages our pity and our 
ſympathy.” 

My lord praiſed my remarks extrava- 
gantly, and ſaid they were of more value 
than the play. 

I told him, I was more mortified than 
gratified by undue compliments ; that it 
reflected upon his own judgment, as the 
remarks were common, and not originally 
my-own, He ſeemed abaſhed, and ſtood 


- 


corrected. 
After the play was over, we returned in 


my lord's coach, and ſupped at his houſe. 
e 
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There was a good deal of light and 
frothy converſation upon the ſubje& of the 
play. Darnford aſked me, what I ſhould 
have done in Iſabella's ſituation.—I ſaid, I 
believed 1 ſhould have loſt my ſenſes, as 
ſhe did; and in that ſituation I ſhould not 
have been accountable for my actions: 
that our ſtage abounded in ſuicides, and I 
thought it was of bad tendency ; that the 
pride of human nature revolted againſt 
ſufferings of every kind; but thoſe wlio 
profeſſed to be Chriſtians, ought to expect 
them, and to prepare to meet them. 

The gentlemen ſaid, I was too ſerious : 
they did not like the turn I gave to the 
converſation. 

We did not part till a late hour, Darn- 
ford ſaid, ſince I liked plays, he would at- 
tend me to another, whenever I pleaſed. ; 

I looked over the play-bills, in order 
to pick. out one that might be likely to 
make ſome impreſſion upon his mind, as 

F 4 : it 


uneaſy upon his ſeat, and I perceived 


proached, he was more agitated. He 
aſked me, who wrote this play: I told 
him, Mr. Moore. He ſaid, it ſeemed to 
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it ſeemed now to be fluctuating between 
right and wrong. 
The Gameſter was announced for the 
"Thurſday following. I burnt the play- 
bill, that he might not ſee what it was. I 
did not aſk him to go, till I met him at 
dinner. He faid—* With all my heart.— 
What is the play?“ 
I aſked: the ſervant for the bill: luckily 
he had not ſeen it. It could not be found, 
"I faid, it was no matter; we would take 
our chance. 
He was always 1 but I hurried 
him, as 1 wiſhed him to be there before 
the play began. We got there in * 
I wiſhed. 


He was attentive to the play. He fat 


that he felt it. As the cataſtrophe ap- 


him 
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him as if I had written it; for it ſpoke my 
ſentiments. I faid, I was proud to think 
and to ſpeak like this author. The laſt 
ad was too much for him: he graſped my 
band; he trembled—* Oh, God! I can- 
not bear chis 3 did you bring me 
A 

I whiſpered in his ear“ To touch 
your heart, to ſerve you, and to ſave 


you.“ 


' «. You choſe i it, then ou have torn 
my heart aſunder l' 
I anſwered, in the words of Hamlet 


« Oh, throw away the worſer part of it, 
and live the better with the other balf ! oy 


Let me go home !” 

« You ſhall, preſently ; and I will go 
with you.“ 

1 had ordered the carriage and the ſer- 
vants to be ready, in hopes to get him to 
60 1 at the end of the play, that he 

F 3 might 
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might not loſe the benefit of the im- 
preſſion. 

We went home accordingly. | Darnford 
was deeply affected; but he ſhewed it in a 
way that proved his inconſiſtency. 

As ſoon as he began to recover bis 
ſpirits, he ſhewed anger againſt me : I had 
laid a plot to torment and vex him; he 
hated plays—they were vul gar amuſe. 
ments; he had not been at any this year, 
till Lord A—— carried him to one; and 
he went to this to oblige me, and I had 
repaid him for it. | | 

I kept filence, and let him run himſelf 
out of breath, Then he pauſed, , 

J ſaid, if I had given him pain, it was in 
order to ſave him from greater; and 1 
hoped there would come a time, when he 
would thank me for it. | 

He had vented his uneaſineſs: he grew. 
ſullen, and would not anſwer, 

| I went 
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I went to bed uneaſy ; and a thouſand 
painful apprehenſions came over me. 1 
was going to riſe again, when I heard him 
coming up ſtairs. He came ſoftly, ſop- 
poſing me to be aſleep. He came to bed. 
He ſpoke not any more; but I heard him 
ſigh often. 

I prayed earneſtly, that this impreſſion 
might lead him to reform his conduct, and 
to be good and happy. 

Ever ſince we had been at lodgings, 
there had been a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
people, every morning, knocking at the 
door. They enquired for Mr. Darn- 
ford; they left letters, and meſſages, and 
bills: I found they were an army of 
duns. Rh 

Our upper ſervant was a ſober and 
ſenſible man. He always ſeemed unwil- 
ling to tell me the buſineſs of theſe 
people; and he ſeemed concerned for 
me, | 

* I was 
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I was preparing myſelf for the worſt that 
could happen: I expected it, and could 
not be ſurptized at any thing. 

Several men called on Darnford the next 
day after the play: he went to them in the 
parlour, and ſtaid with them ſome time. 

When he met me at dinner, he behaved 
with his uſual politeneſs, and as if nothing 
diſagreeable had paſſed. I followed his 
lead, and endeavoured to entertain and 
amuſe him. 1 played picquet with him in 
the evening, and was agreeably ſurprized 
to find that he ſemed to have no wiſh. 
to go from home. 

He apologized for what he had ſaid in 
anger. Oh, that play!“ ſaid he; „ 
wiſh I had ſeen it two years ago: but now 
it has opened a vein in my heart, and it 
bleeds to no purpoſe.” 

I ſaid, I hoped it was to good purpoſe, 
and that he would be the better man ever 


after. 
a Still 
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Still he kept at home. 

I aſked him to go with me to a comedy; 
but he ſaid “ No more plays of any 
kind: I have done with them.“ 

A few days after, I received an anony- 


mous letter, in theſe terms a 


ee A PERSON, Who knows Mrs. Darn- 
ford's merit and character, wiſhes to pre- 
pare her for a cloud that hangs over her 
head, and is ready to burſt upon her. Mr. 
Darnford has ſold all his eſtates that are in 
his power to ſel]; Darnford Hall, and the 
eſtates about it, are entailed upon a male 
beir; and, unleſs Mr. Darnſord has a ſon, 
they will go to his couſin, James Darn- 
ford, Eſq. ſo that he can neither ſell nor 
mortgage them; but he may anticipate 
the revenue of thoſe eſtates, ſo that they 
may be ſequeſtered during his life. If 
this perſon is rightly informed, Mrs, Darn- 
ford will ſhortly be deſired to ſet her hand 
to a writing, by which ſhe will give up her 

jointure; 
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jointure; which if ſhe does, ſhe is undone, 
She is adviſed to be reſolute and ſteady 
in her refuſal, This warning comes from 
a friend, who regards her for the ſake of 
her worthy father, and eſteems her for 
her own condu& under the moſt trying 


lituations. « BEKEvOLuUs.“ 


Thus warned, I reſigned myſelf to my 
fate, and begged of Heaven to ſtrengthen 
my mind to ſupport it properly. 

I conjectured that this letter came from 
my father's executor; and I was not miſ- 
taken. A few days afterward, Mr. Darn- 
ford told me, that ſome gentlemen were 
to breakfaſt with him, and defired my 
company. 

He faid, he had always found me gene- 
- rous and kind to him, upon all occaſions; 
that he was under ſome difficulties, and his 
eſtates were ſo tied up, that he could not 


{ell them: therefore he muſt aſk the fa- 
your 
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vour of me to ſet my hand to a writing, 
which would enable him to fell an eſtate 
that would ſet him clear of the world; 
and afterwards, he was reſolved to re- 
trench, and to do every thing I could de- 
fire of him. 

I faid, I would conſider af it, 

« I am thinking of ſomething that will 
extricate you from your preſent difficulties, 
You know the thouſand pounds which my 
father left, were lodged in the banker's 
hands: uſe that to free you from your 
difficulties,” ; 

He turned pale, and his lips quivered, 
He ſaid, that would not be ſufficient, 

* What, then, do you require of me?“ 

He was ſilent. | 

© You do not, I preſume, aſk me to 
give up my ſettlement, which is all that i is 
left to ſupport me Lou cannot be ſo 
baſe as to aſk it !” : 

He was ſilent, and in confuſion. 

h < Unhappy 
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_« Unhappy man! I will fpare you the 
ſhame of uttering this requeſt; and I will 
tell you, if that is your meaning, I wilt 
not comply with it: I will keep that, to 
ſopport you and myſelf, and to keep us 
above abſolute poverty. Go to your gentle. 
men, and tell them fo.” | 
He retired in filence; He never came 
home the whole night. I ſpent it in 
prayer, and in — myſelf with a ſtrong 
reſolution. 

The next morning, he came in while I 
was at breakfaſt, pale as death, and in 
much confuſion. e 

I aſked, how he did. 


« Bad enough ! * was his anſwer. 

« I] am ſorry for it.” 

“ What, Madam, would you adviſe me 
to do?” 


© Go directiy into . country with 


92 


e cannot go till my affairs are ſettled.” 


3 


That 
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© That will never be. I have no other 
advice to give you.” 

He went out again, and came home no 
more all that day and night. 

He came to dinner, the following day, 
with a more chearful countenance, He 
told me, he had a propoſal made him, and 
came to conſult me upon it. 

I ſaid, my beſt advice was always at his 
ſervice. 

He ſaid, a gentleman of very large for- 
tune was going to France and Italy, and 
wanted a travelling companion ; that he 
had invited him to go with him ; that he 
ſaw my regard for him was at an end, and 
that I could ſpare his company; and there- 


fore ke was inclined to go. 


I ſaid, he was very unjuſt and ungrate- 
ful, to ſay ſo; that I had offered to ſhare 


his lot in poverty, as well as in riches ; that 
many people were rich and independent 
with two hundred a year; that I could be 

eaſy 
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eaſy and contented with it; and, if he 
would ſuffer me to manage it, I would 
promiſe that he ſhould want none of the 
comforts of life: but, if he preferred being 
a rich man's toad-eater to that ſituation, 
he was free to purſue his own inclinations, - 
only not to impute it to me, ſince it was 
entirely his own act and deed. 

It was with ſome difficulty that I avoided 
all reproaches ; and, in all that I ſaid, only 
adverted to the future, 

- In the evening, he went out again, and 
ſtaid all night. I had many ſtruggles in 
my own mind; but ] left it to him to de- 
cide his future ſituation. 

Lord A called on Mr. Darnford, 
He was not at home. He aſked for me, 


and I received him. 
He enquired into the particulars of my 


huſband's ſituation. 


I ſaid, he was probably better informed 
than 
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than I was: I only knew that he was 


ruined. 
Lord A 
his power. I thanked him, but declined 


offered me any ſervices in 


them. 

He called me an inflexible woman, who 
would not condeſcend to receive any act 
of friendſhip, or to owe an obligation to 
any one. 

I aid, I could not wiſh to owe obliga- 
tions, and leaſt of all to gentlemen ; that I 
was amply provided for, and as rich as I 
deſired. 

He ſaid, Mr. Darnford would go abroad 
for a few years, till his affairs were, in 
ſome degree, retrieved ; and that he had 
recommended him to Mr. Bryanſtone, and 
he thought it would be a pleaſant con- 
nection for them both; that Darnford had 
promiſed him to leave off gaming entirely; 
that he was now convinced of his errors, 
and would certainly reform Did I mean 

to 


wL? 2 —_— LO : 
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to leave London ſoon? where did I pur. 
poſe to go ? | 

& ſhall not go till poor Darnford does, 
which I ſuppoſe will be ſoon.““ 

He begged pardon for his curioſity : he 
had ſomething to propoſe for mine and 
Darnford's ſervice. web 

I begged him to ſpeak it. 

66 I have been thinking that Darnford 
Hall might be let to very good account, 
ready-furniſhed. I know a gentleman who 
1s very likely to take it for a ſummer 
reſidence, In that caſe, I ſhould beg of 
you, Madam, to accept of my cottage, for 
this ſummer at leaſt. I ſhould only come 
thither as your gueſt, and at ſuch times 
only as were convenient to you. Pray 
conſider, before you refuſe me the honour 
of accommodating you for a few months. 
Do not look offended. I offer it in the 
ſincerity of my heart, and with all the 
warmth and purity of friendſhip. 

| ] was 
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1 was inflexible, as he called me; I would 
not accept any favour from him. | 

I thought I ſaw the cloven-foot appear ; 
but ] would not let him perceive that I did. 

I thanked him for his ſolicitude to ſerve 
us. I approved very much of his pro- 
poſal to let the Hall ready- furniſned. I 
begged him to mention it to Mr. Darn- 
ford, and I would ſecond it. 


« But then, Madam, what becomes of 
you?” 

I ſhall find a place to board in ſuitable 
to my ſituation,” ; 

He tried, by every kind of argument, to 
induce me to go to the cottage; but in 
vain. 

He looked angry, but prudently reſtrain- 
ed himſelf from ſpeaking in that ſtyle. 
He went away before Darntord returned. 

My huſband now was all penitence and 
humility : he really ſeemed reluctant to 
leave me. He begged me to write to him 

often: 
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often: he hoped we ſhould meet again, 


and happier hours would ſucceed. 


He had given me money ſeveral times, 
when he was in a run of luck. I now di- 
vided it with him: he ſwore I was an angel; 
and he was unworthy to be my ſervant. 

Our parting was affecting on both ſides, 
He went with Mr. Bryanſtone to Dover, 
and from thence to France, 

He had ſold the chariot and horſes, and 
diſcharged the coachman and footman. 
The upper-ſervant deſired to continue with 
me; but I told him, I ſhould not in future 
keep a man-ſervant, I aſked if he had re- 
ceived his wages: he ſaid, * No, but he 
would wait till it was quite convenient for 


me.” I was ſurprized at the man's diſ- 


intereſtedneſs; but I paid him inſtantly. 


I next ſpoke to the landlady, and found 
ſhe was paid up to the preſent week. I 


packed up my clothes and linen; and diſ- 
| charged 


\ 
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charged my own maid-ſervant, who was 
much too fine a lady for me. 

I kept my other maid, who was the 


under houſe-maid when at the Hall, but 


now was every thing to me: I ſent her to 


the inn, to take places for us in the ſtage- 


coach to N, and in three days time I 
turned my back upon London. 
Lord A 


my journey, and in laying plans for my 
future conduct. Before I left London, I 


wrote to Lord A——, and kept the copy 
of my letter 


© MY LORD, 


ce I cannot leave London without 
paying my acknowledgments to your lord- 
ſhip for the many acts of friendſhip 
which Mr, Darnford and myſelf have re- 


ceived 


had called ſeveral times 
ce Not at home!“ was the anſwer. I choſe 
not to ſee any company nor to go any 
where; but ſpent my time in preparing for 


OO Cn ens EY Wt EI > rn I ee e—_— 
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ceived from you. We gladly agree to 
your lordſhip's propoſal of letting Darn- 
ford Hall; and I am impowered to treat 


upon this ſubject with any perſon 


that it may ſuit, of which you gave me 
ſome reaſon to hope. I ſhall be ready to 


quit it by Midſummer, or ſooner, if re- 


quired, 

« Perhaps ſome part of my conduct may 
appear ungrateful to your lordſhip ; but 
when you reflect that I am particularly cir- 
cumſtanced ; and that, having imbibed un- 


_ faſhionable principles, I am more ſolici- 


tous to acquit myſelf to them, than to what 
is called the world, or the firſt circle of 
it, I hope I ſhall ſtand excuſed. I am, 
nevertheleſs, very ſenſible of the favours 
which my huſband and I have received 
from your lordſhip; and am your lord- 
ſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


„ F. DARNFORD.” 


I ordered 
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I ordered this letter to be ſent the morn- 
ing after I left London, and when I 
ſhould be out of the reach of all it's dan- 
gers. | 
Darnford Hall appeared unpleaſant to 
me, from the conſciouſneſs that it was no 


longer my home, and that I muſt ſeek a 
new one. 

You remember my pupil, of whom I. 
ſpoke, Betſy Moyle. Her parents lived in 
an old manſion-houſe, which had former- 
ly been the reſidence of an ancient family: 
the eſtate, like others, had paſſed through 
many different hands, and was now te- 


nanted by theſe worthy people. 

I intended to board with them: I propoſ- 
ed it, and they conſented. 

They were ſurprized to hear of the al- 
teration in my circumſtances ; and feared 
they could not accommodate me accord- 
ing to my degree. 

I choſe a parlour and a bed-chamber ; 

Vor. I, G and, 


* 
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and amuſed myſelf with fitting it up to re- 
ceive myſelf; and my ſervant, a poor cot- 
tager's daughter, whom I had taken as a 
houſe-maid. She was now my attendant; 
the cook remained with me for a time, and 
I diſcharged all the reſt. 

I had my appartment at Moyle's new 
painted, which made it look light and 
chearful. I furniſhed it in the plaineſt 
manner. I put a ſmall canopy- bed into the 
chamber, for my ſervant to be near me; 


and I waited with ſome impatience to hear 


of a tenant ſor the Hall. ä 
The rector of the pariſh viſited me: he 

offered me his ſervices; he invited me to 

his houſe, and his wife behaved in the moſt 


friendly manner. 
This kindneſs was unmerited by me; 


for Darnford would never ſuffer me to be 

intimate with them, but barely to keep up 
an external civility towards them. 

They had heard t at 1 was going to 

| board 
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board at Moyle's; and they offered to take 
me into their family, if I preferred it, I 
thanked them for their kindneſs ; but told 
them I had fitted up an apartment at 
Moyle's, and agreed with him for my 
board, and could not go back unleſs for 
ſome powerful cauſe : that F hoped to be 
their neighbour there, and to deſerve their 
goodneſs to me. | 

At length I received a pacquet of let- 
ters from Lord A 
from himſelf, one from my huſband, 
and the third from the amiable Lady 
B—, I here encloſe them. 


„containing one 


ce MAD AM, 


©* Tov you diſdain my friend- 
ſhip, and ſpurn at the ſhadow of an obliga- ö 
tion to me; I wili follow you with my 
good offices, and do every thing that is 
likely to give you pleaſure. I have ſeen 
Lady B 


ſhe loves and eſteems you: perhaps you 


„and we have ſpoken of you; 


"7 es may 
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may accept her ſervices, though you reject 
mine. Strange! that my ſex ſhould place 
me in an unfavourable light; and that 
her's ſhould entitle her to your confidence! 
e ſend you a letter from Darnford ; and 
beg you to ſend your anſwer to me, and I 

will tranſmit it to him. 4 
* I have ſpoken to Mr. Frampton, and 
he will ſoon come down to look at your 
houſe; and, if it will ſuit his family, he will 
take it. I would attend him, if you would 
invite me; but I do not expect it, becauſe 
you ſhun the ſight of me. I am, as much 
as you will permit me to be, your faithful 


friend and ſervant, 


cc A. | 8 


© DEAR FANNY, 


« HRE I am in the city of Paris, 
hich the French chatter of, as if it was 
the firſt in the world ; but I do not think 
it is in any degree equal to London, The 

| he ; people 
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people I like well enough, for you know we 

keep the beſt company. I like their cookery; 
for you know I always loved made diſhes : 
but they give you a loin of mutton, and 
call it 4 roaſt beef. The wine is good, and 
I do it honour, 

« I play very little, and only for trifles z 
but Fortune is always a jade to me. Mr. 
Bryanſtone is reckoned a very fine gentle- h 
man; but I do not think him equal to 
Lord A 


learning than he; but then, in polite ac- 


Perhaps he may have more 


compliſhments, he is much ſuperior. 

« I am ſure my lord is my true friend. 
He has promiſed to uſe his intereſt to get 
me a place; and then I ſhall hire a ſmall 
houſe near the office I belong to, and we 
ſhall live comfortably. I will limit my ex- 
pences, and you ſhall be my ſteward; and 
J will never play for more than a limited 
ſum: you ſhall direct me, and adviſe me, 
and we will never part more. . 
| G 3 „ «TR 
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« There is a certain Mr. Wilſon, Mr, 
Bryanſtone' s companion and friend, a cler. 
gyman, and very learned and wiſe in his 
own opinion. This Mr. Wilſon takes 
upon him to reprove and correct me, and 
behaves very impertinently to me, and [ 
can hardly bear it, 

« When ! appeal to Bryanſtone, he tells 


me, I muſt ſubmit to a man of letters, who 


knows better than me; and that he pre- 
fers Wilſon's Judgment to his own, They 


make me appear as if I was very ignorant 


in compariſon of them; and I do not feel 
myſelf eaſy with them: however, I ſhall 


bear it for a time, in hope to be recalled, 
as ſoon as Lord A can provide ſor me. 

„J am ſorry, my Fanny, that you are 
prejudiced againſt this amiable man; but! 
hope there will come a time when you will 
know how to value his friendſhip, Write 
to me often; tell me every thing that con- 


cerns me to know, particularly about your- 


=” . 


& Send 
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Send your letters, under cover, to Lord 
A——, and he will forward them to me. 

% Keep up your ſpirits, and hope for 
better days. Be aſſured of the conſtant 
and inviolable affection of— 


« Your faithful huſband, 


E cc GroRcs DARNTORD.“ 


« P. 8. I have a new. ſuĩt of Paris cloaths.” 


I 


" 


e DEAR MADAM, . 
« I $smovLD certainly have waited on 


you, as ſoon as you went to lodgings ; but 
was obliged to leave town at that time, to 
viſit a very dear relation, who was danger- 
ouſly ill—an aunt, who was ſo good as to | 
ſupply the place of a mother to me, at the | 
time when I moſt wanted one, from my 
leaving ſchool till I was married. I have 
had the happineſs to leave her quite re- 
covered, and to pleaſe myſelf with the 

G 4 thoughts 
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thoughts, that my tender attentions have 


in ſome degree contributed towards it, 
My cares are now directed to a till 


dearer object. My lord is in an ill ſtate of 


health: he is adviſed to go to Italy. I 
would go to the world's end to reſtore him; 
and, out of queſtion, I attend him, and am 
his firſt nurſe and companion. 

„The firſt time I ſaw Lord A—; 
after my return to town, he told me of 
the ſurprizing alteration in your circum- 
ſtances and fituation,.} I was very much 
concerned for you. I,ſaw, from the firſt 


moment I knew you, that your mind was 
not eaſy, and J judged that you were un- 


fortunate, but not blameable. I forbear to 
ſpeak my opinion of Mr. Darnford, becauſe 
he is your huſband: I hear he is gone 
abroad with Mr. Bryanſtone ; but what 
becomes of you in the mean time ? Will 
you do me the favour to give me your 


company while I ſtay at my country-ſeat, 
and 
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and to go with us to the Continent? Con- 
ſider of this propoſal, and be aſſured that it 
comes from the heart, 

« Lord A—— is mortified, that you 
will accept no favour from him. He 
ſhewed me your letter to him before you 
left London. I comprehend your motives, 
and honour you for your guarded con- 
duct. You can have no ſuch ſcruples 
towards me. Permit me the honour to 
be your friend; and, under that title, ac- 
cept the trifle I encloſe. 

« My lord unites with me in every 
ſentiment of eſteem and friendſhip. Direct 


to me in Portman Square ; and believe 


me truly, dear Madam, your ſincere friend 


and humble ſervant, 
66 Lovisa B_—_ 


II 


Here, my friend, I will conclude my 
enormous pacquet, which I ſhall ſend by 
Patty, During her abſence, I ſhall be 
preparing another, which I ſhall ſend to 
Gs W., 


— * — 
— — — — — —— — 
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W, by the perſon who fetches her 
home. 1 


You muſt make me the return of 


your own ſtory, from the time of our 
ſeparation. 


1 am, yours truly, 


Frances DARxNrOROD. 
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LETTER V. 
| MRS. DARNFORD., IN CONTINUATION. 


Anſwered Lord Ass letter firſt. I 

thanked him for his kind attention to 
Mr. Darnford's intereſt. I told him, I 
was ready to receive the gentleman, as 
ſoon as was convenient to him to come 
down; that my principles did not allow 
me to invite fingle men to viſit me in my. 
huſband's abſence ; I hoped he would ex- 
cuſe my frankneſs, or elſe that he would 
impute it to my vulgar prejudices, which 
were not to be ſubdued. 

I encloſed a letter to Darnford, which 
was as follows, 


« I am ſurprized, Mr. Darnford, that 
your paſt miſconduR, and your ſufferings 


in conſequence of it, have not corrected 


that light and frivolous turn of mind 
G6 which 
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which gives all it's attention to trifles, and 
neglects things of the firſt importance. 

© What ſignifies it to me, how you eat 
and drink, or what cloaths you wear? You 
play till, then—and for trifles, becauſe you 
have not money to play deeper: great 
virtue and ſelf-denial in that ! 

4 Your utmoſt” ambition is to be in a 
ſtate of dependance on others. This is 
a mean and abject ſpirit. 

J had hoped you were ſtudying how 
to be induſtrious and independent ; to re- 
trieve the time and fortune you have ſo 
cruelly miſpent. 
Tou were bred to the Iaw : perhaps, 
if you had practiſed it, you might now 
have. been in an eaſy and comfortable 
ſituation ; but the addition of your uncle's 
cſtate made you vain, idle, and diſſipated. 

« You are ſtill young enough to pur- 


ſye your original deſtination, Put your- 
ſelf under the direction of ſome lawyer of 
eminence z 
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eminence; ſtudy hard; be honeſt and dili- 
gent, Purſue this courſe, and you may re- 
trieve your fortune and character, and be- 
come a good member of ſociety. 

ce Tf you do not, but continue idle an 

expenſive, you will become the contempt 
of all mankind, as I perceive you are ta 
your preſent companions. 

«© Come home to me, poor, honeſt, and 
induſtrious, and I will welcome you to my 
arms, and to my heart: but, if you con- 
tinue in your preſent ſentiments, I will 
ſeek my fortune by myſelf. 

« If Lord A ſhould provide for 
you in the way you mention, take notice, 
that I will not live with you in London. I 
hate the city, and defy all it's temptations. 

e] beg you to find out ſome other me- | 
thod of conveyance; for I do not chuſe | 
that all our letters ſhould paſs through the | 
hands of Lord A——. | 
« You value yourſelf upon keeping the 


beft 


\ 
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beft company, who have led you to difſi- 


pation and ruin: but you have not yet 


learned wherein conſiſts the true ſpirit of a 
gentleman ; it is, jn being ſuperior to every 
thing mean, ſelfiſh, and unworthy, 

„Learn and confeſs this truth, and ] 


will call myſelf your faithful and affec- 


tionate wiſe, | 
« F. DARNTORD.“ 


I ſhould have told you, that Lady 
B——'s letter covered two Bank-notes, 
of fifty pounds each. 

J paid my beſt acknowledgments for her 
unmerited friendſhip and kindneſs. I de- 
clined her propoſal, becauſe I feared poor 
Darnford would have need of me, and I 


could not give him up entirely. 


. I would not refuſe all her favours, and 
therefore I kept one of the notes, but re- 
turned the other, aſſuring her that I was 
not in want of money, nor at preſent likely 


to be: I wiſhed to preſerve her invaluable _ 
 friendſaip; | 
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friendſhip; and there might be a time 
when I might be permirted to converſe 
with her perſonally, In the mean while, T 
begged her to honour me with her cor- 
reſpondence. 

I wrote to Counſellor | * I, my fa- 
ther's executor. I told him my paſt and 
| preſent ſituation - I deſired his advice and 
aſſiſtance in regard to letting the Hall, 
and what price I ſhould aſk for it. 

He anſwered me, very kindly, that, as 
ſoon as I knew when the gentleman would 
come down, I ſhould let him know, and 
he would meet him there. | 
Mr. Frampton wrote word by his ſteward, 
that he would come to Darnford Hall 
the following week. I gave notice to Mr. 
M, and he came the day before. 

Mr. Frampton brought with him ano- 
ther gentleman, and his ſteward, who was 
an attorney. 

They talked over * buſineſs with Mr. 

M; 
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* - 


M-; and, after ſome altercation, Mr, 
Frampton took che houſe for three yeats 
certain, ready furniſhed, with all the land 
about it, the farming ſtock and cattle, and 
every thing upon the premiſes; condition- 
ing to leave every thing, in all reſpects, as 
good as he found it. ; 
1 had before-hand taken a few neces 
ries for my own uſe, and ſent them to my 
new lodgings, where every ching was pre- 
pared for my reception; and 1 agreed to 
give up the houſe the week following. 
Mr. M aſſured me, that Darnford 
had ſtill many debts unpaid ; but he did 
not know the extent of them. He adviſed 


me to ſet apart the rent of the Hall and 
farm; and, at every year's end, to pay off 
ſo much of the debts. | | 
T1 begged him to enquire into them, and 
to ſend me an account of them. 
J offered to pay him for his ſervices ; 
but he reſolutely refuſed to accept it, ſay- 
F | 2651 kg. 
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ing, he was over- paid by the ſatisfaction it 
cave him to ſerve a daughter of Mr. Law- 
ſon, whom her relations had abandoned to 
her ill fortune. He deſired me to confult 
him as often as I ſhould have occaſion. 

As ſoon as the gentlemen left Darnford 
Hall, I removed into my new lodgings, 
where I was joyfully received by Mr. Moyle 
and his family, My old pupil deſired to 
receive new leſſons from me; and her two 
ſiſters envying her advantages, I taught 
them all, 

I thought I perceived in myſelf a talent 
for the education of youth; and I reſolved, 
if I ſhould be reduced to indigence, to 
undertake ſomething of this ſort. 

I read many books of this kind; I 
wrote remarks on dem; I drew plans of 
ſeminaries of education. In ſhort, I en- 
deavoured to qualify myſelf for this em- 
ployment ; and one of my plans was after- 
wards realized, 


fe 


I was 
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I was not unhappy in this ſituation, 
excepting when Darnford came acroſs my 
thoughts. I pitied him, but could no 
longer eſteem him: and I confeſs, at times, 
ſomething too much like contempt for 


him aroſe in my mind; but I checked it, 


and reſolved to fulfil my duty, however 
painful and diſtreſſing it might be to me. 
- Mr. Frampton's family came to the 
Fall. They had acquired a fortune in 
India. They were proud and ſtately, aſ- 
ſuming the ſtyle, and expecting the ho- 
mage, of princes. 

Tf Darnford's pride gave offence, think 
"what theſe, his ſucceſſors, gave! Ir put 
people upon enquiring after their origin, 
They diſcovered that Mr. Frampton and 
his wife were both adventurers ; that they 
were nurſed in the boſom of Indigence; 
and that, being raiſed to affluence, they 
knew not how to behave to others, leſs 
fortunate, 
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ſortunate, but not leſs deſerving, than 
themſelves. 

I doubted whether to viſit them or not: 
my pride came to my aſſiſtance, and turned 
the ſcale. Should I keep back from viſit- 
ing them, it might ſeem as if I thought 
myſelf of too inferior a degree to aſpire to 
their acquaintance, They ſhall not think 
ſo; I will ſhew them the contrary, 

Oh, my friend ! how often does pride 
turn the ſcale of our actions! even the 
beſt have too often a tinge of it! © Pride 
is the Serpent's egg, laid in the hearts of 
all, but only hatched by fools and wicked 
men.” Would one think this ſentence 
was written by a madman, in the midſt 
of a thouſand follies and impertinencies ? 
Yes, it was; by crazy Johnſon, the author 
of Hurlothrumbo: yet many rational men 
have never ſaid any thing ſo good in their 
whole lives. Many endeavour to conceal 
this quality; but it will always break out 
at 
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at ſome time or other. I think it better 


to confeſs mine, and to claim the alloy. 
ance due to ingenuouſneſs. 
The latent ſeeds of pride being thus 
ſtirred up, I viſited the Framptons. 
Madame was a large woman, with a 
look of ſelf-conſequence about her, that 


impreſſed an idea of itſelf upon common 


beholders. She affected a kind of dignity 


that impoſed upon them ; but, to thoſe 


who looked beyond the ſurface, ſhe ſeemed 
a veſſel of pride, whoſe reverberation pro- 


claimed it's emptineſs. Had a modeſt 


and diffident mind inhabited that body, it 


would have been overlooked z but the 


conſequence it gave itſelf, made it be dit- 
tinguiſhed ; and ſhe was called a fine wo- 
man. 

Mr. Frampton was very like, for a man, 


what his lady was for a woman. A man 


of my fortune] a man of my conſequence '” 
were the words ofteneſt in his mouth: and 


he 
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he ſeemed to deſpiſe the houſe, as not ſuit- 
able to a man of his fortune, though it 
was known that he had lived in a cottage 
in his childhood, and wanted moſt of the 
comforts and conveniencies of life. 

This great couple had two ſons, and 
three daughters. They kept a private tutor 
for the young gentlemen, and a French 
governeſs for the young ladies; and they 


were to be faſhionably educated. 

The eldeſt daughter was the copy of her 
| mother, 
| The ſecond had a look of modeſty and 

good ſenſe, but was brow-beaten and kept 
back, leſt ſhe ſhould obſcure the merit of 
her elder ſiſter. This was, in fact, of great 
adyantage to her, as it obliged her to take 
ſome pains to make herſelf agreeable. 

The third daughter was a diſagreeable, 
chattering, impertinent thing, whoſe tongue 
never lay ſtil], and yet never ſpoke to any 
purpoſe, 
| The 
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The boys were forward, ignorant, and 
under-bred. 

This is a brief ſketch of the . 

They received me wich a kind of inſo- 
lent condeſcenſion, which ſeemed to ſay 
* Though I am your ſuperior, I will deign 
to take notice of you.” I have met with 
this behaviour often, ſince I was in re. 
duced circumſtances. 

Mrs. Frampton told me of the abſurd 
pomp and ſtate in which ſhe had lived 
when in India ; the number of attendants 
by which ſhe was ſurrounded ; her various 
dreſſes, her fine palanquins, her jewels, and 
ornaments, Every thing that ſhe had met 
in England was poor and mean, in com- 
pariſon. Then, the great people that vi- 
ſited them in London; the reſpect that 
was paid them by every body: in ſhort, 
that they were a family of the firſt conſe- 


quence, and had expectations of being 
ennobled. 


J wiſhed 
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I wiſhed that ſhe had a printed cata- 
logue of all her ſuperlatives, to have given 
to each of her viſitors, to have ſpared her 
the trouble of detailing them, and them. 
that of hearing them. 

She ſeemed to recolle& herſelf after- 
wards, She found I expreſſed neither ſur- 
prize nor admiration, and that all her 
magnificence was loſt upon me. 

She let me know that I was a very early 
viſitor, When the cards were brought, I 
begged to be excuſed playing ; and, is 
ſoon as they were ſet down to Whiſt, and 
their attention fully engaged, I took leave, 
and retired, heartily tired with my viſit. 

One day, the week following, Mrs. 
Frampton and her daughter called upon 
me, They were attended by one of thoſe 


hangers-on with which they were perpe- 
tually ſurrounded; a made-up thing, that 


called itſelf a gentleman. 


The ladies invited me to dine with them 
on 


faſhioned woman, and that I adhered to 
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on the Thurſday. I thanked them for the 
honour they did me, 'but begged leave to 
decline it. I told them, that I was an old- 


early hours of eating and ſleeping ; that 
faſhionable hours did not agree with my 
health, ſpirits, or ſituation ; that I could 
not diſturb the family I lived with, nor 
break the reſt of any of their ſervants. 
They were ſurprized to hear me talk in 
this way ; for they underſtood that I had 
lived in the world. 
„ Yes, ladies,” ſaid I, © ſo I have, for 
ſeven-and-twenty years; yet I never con- 
formed to the manners of the faſhionable 
part of it. I am ſometimes thought ſin- 
cular in mine; but I do not wiſh to be 
thought ſo. I only live to my own feel- 
ings and principles. I do not pretend to 
impoſe them upon others. 
& You will not, then, dine with us, 
Miftu/s Darnford ?” (ſhe ſpoke it thus.) 
ce J had 
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ce J had rather breakfaſt with you, Ma- 
dam, if you will permit me.“ 

« Well, do as you pleaſe. We break- 
faſt at twelve ; but every body comes and 
goes as they like; and the things ſtand 
upon the table till two, or after.“ 

ee J will wait on you, Madam, on Fri- 
day, if it is agreeable.” 

« Yes, do; come on Friday. You muſt 
ſee my daughter's ingenious works, and 
hear her play on the Forte piano, and ſuch 
like. I am told that you can draw and 
paint, and write very well : and you muſt 
make acquaintance with my young folks; 
for I hear a very good character of you, 
and that you had no ſhare in your huſ- 
band's extravagance.” 


I made no reply to this compliment, as 
ſhe thought it, 

My room was neat and plain ; but it 
was ornamented with my own drawings 
and paintings; and my huſband's picture, 
Vol. I. H done 
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done by myſelf, was over the chimney, 
They ſeemed ſurprized at the execution of 
them; and I found they knew little or 
nothing of the arts they talked of. 

I wiſhed not to offend the Framptons: 
therefore I went to breakfaſt with them on 
the Friday. f 

They received me in the dreſſing- room, 

where I uſed to breakfaſt, and purſue my 
little works of fancy. 
They were ſurrounded by a ſet of pr 
raſites and hangers-on, who fed them con- 
tinually with flattery ſo groſs that none 
but ſuch ſelf-admirers could digeſt it. 

Among theſe was a young man of a ſu- 
perior kind, He looked and ſpoke like: 
gentleman ; and his compliments had an 
air of irony, which I wondered they did 
not perceive. His name was Wilmot. 

After breakfaſt, Miſs Frampton was re- 
queſted to play and ſing. She did boti 


very poorly; but the was praiſed above 
meaſure. 
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meaſure. Her mother ſaid, ſhe only wanted 
a little more courage; but I thought ſhe 
had no ſuch want. 

The ſecond lady played an eaſy leſſon 
much better than her ſiſter. 

[ was aſked to take my turn, but de- 
clined it. 

Mr. Wilmot urged me. I faid, I could 
not play after Miſs Frampton. He looked 
at me with an expreſſion that I underſtood 
plainly, but did not ſeem to do. 

There was an air of freedom and ſa- 
miliarity in his manner, that did not plcate 
me; and I determined to diſcourage it. 

Mrs. Frampton commended my {kill in 
drawing, and my pictures. Mr. Wilmot 
begged he might be permitted to ſee them. 
T ſaid, that, during my huſband's abſence, 
received no viſits from gentlemen. 


«© With us, you will ſuffer him to call 


upon you,” ſaid Miſs Frampton, who + 


leemed to look on Wilmot as her admirer. 
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every morning. 


yours, Madam, is ſuperior to flattery, and 
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I was preſſed to ſpend the day; but! 
choſe to return by Mr. Moyle's hour of 
dinner. Mr. Wilmot offered to attend me 
home, but I would not ſuffer it. 

The next morning, he called on me, 
but was not admitted. He left a noſegay 
of the fineſt flowers. From this time, ] 
was diſturbed with the continual viſits of 


this Mr. Wilmot, who ſent me a noſegay 


I never ſaw him but when he came with 
the ladies from the Hall. He then fay 
my drawings and paintings. He did not 


praiſe them extravagantly ; but, turning to 


me, he ſaid, in a low voice“ Merit like 


above praiſe; but I pay that homage which 
it beſt deſerves.” He put his hand upon 
his heart, and bowed gracefully, 


The ladies were attentive to the pictures, 


and he obſerved it. His behaviour to me 


was very different from his attentions to 
them: 
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them: it was reſpectful and modeſt; and 


ſhewed politeneſs of manners, and an im- 


þ proved underſtanding. 


Some days after, in a walk to the Street, 
43 it was called, Mr. Wilmot overtook me. 
Sally Moyle was with me; for I never 
walked out without ſome companion. 


He accoſted me politely; and, after 


ſome converſation, he begged me to per- 
mit him to viſit me. He faid, he had 
often been honoured with the acquaint- 
ance of accompliſhed women, and won- 
dered that I ſhould be ſcrupulous of re- 
ceiving him, 
I anſwered, that I was particularly cir- 
cumſtanced ; that my huſband was gone 
abroad, and I had my character to guard 
by myſelf; that I was not blind=to merit; 
that his company and converſation would 
be very agreeable to me, if Mr. Darnford 
was at home to ſhare them with me; bur, 
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in my ſituation, I ought to abſtain from 
all appearance of evil. 

He confeſſed that my conduct was right 
and commendable, but lamented the effect; 
of it. 

He ridiculed the Framptons with ſome 
humour. I rallied him upon his behaviour 
towards them, and his applauſes of Miſs 
Frampton : I faid, what could I think of 


his ſincerity ? 


He anſwered —* Try it by your own, 
my dear Madam. Why did you fay, you 
could not play after Miſs Frampton, and 


deny us the pleaſure of hearing you ?” 


ce I can anſwer you fairly, Sir, Sup- 
poſing I do play better than Miſs F ramps 
ton, (which is more than you can know) 
would it have been wiſe in me to excel her, 
and to raiſe her envy and jealouſy, and per- 
haps to incur the reſentment of the whole 


family? 1 did not wiſh to ſhine at theit 
expence, 
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expence, nor to attract notice: it is my 
wiſh to ſhun it; and I beg you ſo far to 
comply with it, as not to be ſeen in my 
company without that of the family.” 

He ſaid, he would obey me, whatever it 
coſt him; and he would ſhorten his vilit 
to the Hall, for that reaſon. 

As ſoon as we came within ſight of the 
Street, I took leave, and begged him to 
return, 

He retired with great reluCtance, and 
often looked back after me. 

I had many invitations to the Hall, but 
declined them as often as I could without 
offence. I forbore to walk out on an even- 
ing, excepting in the grounds belonging to 
Mr. Moyle's farm. | 

I amuſed myſelf with various employ- 
ments. I enjoyed the beauties of nature; 
and obſerved them, in their reſpective 
ſeaſons, with encreaſed reverence and 
adoration, 
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I had ſeveral letters from Darnford. He 
complained of my ſeverity ; he proteſted 
againſt the law, as a dry and diſagrecable 
ſtudy; he grew tired of his company; they 
ridiculed his manners and character; he 
was tired of this new mode of idleneſs, and 
knew not what next to try; but he could 
not find any employment or reſource. 


Darnford's letters came always under 


covers from Lord A I made ſhort 
anſwers, and ſuch as any perſon might ſee 
without injury to either of us; recom- 
mending integrity, induſtry, and inde- 
pendence. 
I received a letter from Mr. Wilmot, as 


follows— 


© MADAM, 


« Every word of yours goes directly 
to the heart; and I feel more concern to 
acquit myſelf to you, than to any perſon 


living. You accuſed me of inſincerity: J 
will 


” - 
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will endeavour to clear myſelf of this 
charge, before I leave this country. I 
came to Darnford Hall with a deſign to 
pay my addreſſes to Miſs Frampton. I 
had been told, that ſhe was an accom- 
pliſned and amiable young woman; that 
her father would give her twenty thouſand 
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pounds in his life-time, and a farther ex- 
pectation at his death. I confeſs that the 
latter conſideration was not without it's 
weight; but it was not ſufficient to in- 
duce me to give my hand to Miſs Framp- 
ton. I hope I have too much honour and 
principle to marry. a' woman whom I can- 


not eſteem, During my viſit at the Hall, 


[ flaw a woman whom I admire above any 
Jever ſaw in my lite; and, was ſhe at 
liberty to accept my vows, I would offer 
them to-morrow, I am denied the liberty 
to viſit her; but ſhe ſhall ſee my heart, be- 
fore I bid her an eternal adieu. Her ho- 


nour, and her peace, are dearer to me than 


It 5 : my 
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my own. May ſhe be happy, whatever be. 
comes of me! She is peculiarly circum. 
ſtanced: and ſo am I; who ſee a gem of 
ineſtimable value thrown away upon a 
man who is inſenſible of it's price, and un- 


worthy to poſſeſs it. I beg you, Madam, 


to tell this charming woman, who is well 
known to you, that I ſhall never ceaſe to 
love her, to bleſs her, and to pray for her, 
ſo long as I have any exiſtence. May 
every bleſſing Heaven can beſtow, light 
vpon her head !—So prays, and departs, 


her admirer, friend, and ſervant, | 
« J. C. WiLmMor,” 


This letter gave me pain: I wiſhed ! 
had never ſeen it. I will confeſs to my 
friend, that I never ſaw a man more to my 


_ taſte than Mr. Wilmot. There was ſoul in 
every glance of his eye, and grace in every 


motion and attitude. 
I rejoiced when he left the Hall, and 


wiſhed never to ſee or hear of him, from 
that 
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that day forward to the end of my lite : 


yet he would ſometimes intrude upon my 


thoughts. | 

I left London the 2oth of May, and 
ſpent my time as I have related, during 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt; on 
the laſt day of which, I was ſurprized by an 
unexpected viſit from Mr. Darnford. 

I ſuppoſe that I received him coldly; for 
he complained of it, faying—* I thought 
my Fanny would have bcen glad to ſee me, 
after ſo long an abſence.” 

e ſhould be glad to fee you, Mr. 
Darnford, if you were come to any end or 
purpoſe. Are your affairs finally ſettled 2” 
— No, they were not. 

“ What, then, do you propoſe to do?“ 
—Lord A—— had a place in his eye, and 
was foliciting for him: in the mean time, 
he had given him an apartment in his. 
houſe ; they were come to the cottage, and 
ſhould go a-ſhooting on the mortov. 

H 6 « And 
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e And what next are you to do?ꝰ No 
reply to chat. | 

« Lord A hopes you will come to 
us at the cottage, and ſpend a few weeks 
* 


Indeed, I will not.” 

„Then I ſhall live there all day, and 
come to ſleep with you here.” 

No, Sir, I do not conſent to that. If 


you were the occupier of the meaneſt cot- 
tage, and lived as a cottager ought to do, 
I would be your companion, and your 
ſervant ; but, while you are a voluntary 
dependant and hanger-on to others, I re- 
fuſe to ſhare your Iot. Seek your fortune 
in your own way, as I will do mine in 


another.” 
He ſeemed vext and mortified : yet he 


kept talking to, and playing with, two 
young ſpaniels which he brought with him; 
and ſometimes addreſſed himſelf to me, at 


others to them, 


J was 
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Ju was fitting at a deſk; and he ſaw I 


had been writing. 

% You are writing, perhaps, for the 
preſs.” 

e do not know that, While you are 
educating puppies, I am endeavouring to 
qualify myſelf to educate human creatures. 
Perhaps Lord A 
be the maſter of his dog-kennel.”—I was 
damnably ſevere ; it was more than he 


could bear. 
« Yes, you can bear worſe things than 


that. You could bear the contempt of 
Mr. Bryanſtone and his friend ; yet it did 
not ſtimulate you to aim at activity and 


will promote you to 


independence,” 


No, Madam; I left them becauſe I 
could not bear ſuch treatment.“ | 
0 And you come home to the ſame 
ſituation with Lord A 3 
© Well, Madam, what then? Do you 
wilb to ſee me a day-labourer ?” 


« The 
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« The pooreſt huſbandman in the vil. 
lage is a better member of fociety, and a 
more reſpectable man, than you, Mr. 
Darnford.” 

This made him angry. I wiſhed to ſtir 
the lethargy of indifference. I preached, 
as he called it, till he went away; faying, 
he hoped, the next time he called, to find 
me in a better temper. 

The next day, at noon, Lord A——'s 
ſervant brought a leaſh of partridges, and 


the following note— 


« LORD A—— and Mr. Darnford' re- 
queſt Mrs. Darnford's acceptance of their 
morning's game. They will do them- 
felves the pleaſure to ſup with her, at nine 
o'clock, if not forbidden. To them it will 


be a.dinner, as they ſhall not return home 
till near that hour. They defire Mrs. 


D—— will provide nothing elſe.“ 


I ſent 
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1 fent word, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
them. I almoſt repented of my harſhneſs 
to Darnford ; and yet his indifference to 
his own affairs provoked me to ſpeak as. 


I did. 


In the evening, Lord A——'s ſervants. 


brought a French pye, fruit-tarts, ſix 
bottles of wine, knives and forks, &c. 
The butler ſaid, his lord begged I would 
excuſe this liberty, knowing that my con- 
veniencies of this kind were left at the 
Hall. J was not pleafed with this free- 
dom ; but I would not quarrel with him: 
1 would allow it once, but forbid it the 
next time it was offered. | 
They came between eight and nine. 


Darnford paid me as much reſpect as if k 
had been a ducheſs. Lord bleſs me!“ 
thought I, “if this man had married a 
ſhrew, ſhe would have had more influence 
over him, and perhaps might have uſed it 
to better purpoſe,” 


Lord 
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Lord A — addrefſed me with his uſual 
politeneſs, and paid me many compliments 
on my good looks, and afterwards upon 
my lodgings : he had heard they were mean 
ones; but I made every place delightful 
that I honoured with my preſence. 

I begged him to wave compliments, and 
to ſpeak the plain language of the country 
to a poor cottager like me. 

I was rather conſtrained in my beha- 
viour, and kept them at a polite diſtance. 
They talked of the ſports of the field, 
the goodneſs of the ſeaſon, and ſuch kind 
of ſubjects. 

Darnford enquired, how the family at 
the Hall had behaved to me. I ſaid, very 
well; they had paid me every kind of 
civility. [nd 
Fe ſaid, they complained of my ſhy- 
neſs, and wiſhed to have more of my 
company. I replied, that I neither liked 
their hours, their ſtyle, + nor their man- 
ners; 
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ners; and I wiſhed to keep at a civil 
diſtance. 

% Ah!” ſaid Lord A——, © you know 
too well how to keep thoſe you do not 
like at a diſtance,” 

« That is better, my lord, than being 
too obtruſive and familiar.” 

No danger of that from you, Madam; 

but much to thoſe who aſpire to your 

friendſhip, without ſufficient merit to de- 

ſerve it.“ 

Darnford blamed me for being ſo ſhy,. 
and fo hard to be pleaſed. ; 

The gentlemen did not leave me till 
twelve o'clock, though I gave them many 
hints that it was time; and that I thought 
it cruel to keep ſervants up late, eſpecially 


thoſe that worked hard all the day, 
Lord A hoped I would return their 


viſit ſoon. I curtſied, and was ſilent. 


Darnford called upon me moſt days: he 
brought me game, and ſhewed me as much 
attention 
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attention as when he was courting me for 
a wife. aol 
I I felt pity and concern for him. If,“ 
ſaid I, © this man's underſtanding is not 
ſtrong enough to ſhew him the errors of his 
conduct, perhaps he is more to be pitied 
than blamed; and yet, by the ſame way of 
reaſoning, one might excuſe and extenuate 
every fault men can be guilty of. Right 
and wrong may be known by almoſt every 
degree of underſtanding; and every man 
may know and practiſe the great duties 
of morality, and the ſocial and domeſtic 


virtues,” | 
Lord A ſent a card by Mr. Darn- 


ford, requeſting me to fix a day to dine 
at the cottage, and to name my own 


hour. | 

I accepted this compliment, becauſe 1 
intended to avail myſelf of ir, by not go- 
ing as often as he ſhould invite me: 1 
therefore named the hour of three. 


Lord 
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Lord A — received me with polite- 
neſs and reſpect. He wiſhed I would eat 
with them often.: poor Darnford com- 
plained that I kept him at a great diſtance, 
and wiſhed to enjoy my company more 
frequently. 

I wiſhed that poor Darnford had more 
prudence than to make Lord A— his 
confidant, eſpecially in what concerned me; 
but I muſt be the more cautious, 


After the firſt viſit, I was urged to go 
to the cottage almoſt every day. I ex- 


hauſted all my ſtock of contrivances to 
evade it, and at length was obliged to 
give a poſitive denial. Darnford argued, 
perſuaded, wheedled ; but all to no pur- 
pole, 


I was invited to meet Lord A and 


Mr. Darnford at the Hall. I made the 
lame rule of conduct; to go once, that I 
might not ſeem to ſlight their favours, 


but not to go a ſecond time. 
I heard, 
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I heard, that Mrs. Frampton ſaid I was 
an odd kind of woman; I was ſo reſerved, 
ſhe could get nothing out of me, and that 
1 was very affected and conceited; that 


Mr. Darnford was a very genteel and 


_ agreeable man, and that Lord A—— was 


charming and delightful. 

. Miſs Frampton dreſt at him, and played 
and ſung; and her mother diſplayed all 
her accompliſhments to no purpoſe. The 
cruel man ſhewed no figns of admiration 
or attention ; he did not deign to flatter or 
compliment; he was dumb, blind, and in- 
ſenſible; he ſeemed devoted to the ſports 
of the field, and Beauty ſpread her nets in 
vain, 

I copied ſome rare and curious draw- 
ings. I worked embroidery with my pu- 
pils: I contrived to have them ſhewn to 
the Framptons, and offered to be fold, 
as the works of an Italian artiſt and his 
wife, pig 


| 


They 
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They bought them at a good price; 

they took down thoſe done by the Miſs = 
Framptons, and put theſe up in their 
places. 
' Afterwards, they told all that had not 
' ſeen the others, that they were done by 
Miſs Frampton, and the former ones by 
the younger daughters, 

Lord A 
cottage ſooner than he intended: he of- 
fered it to Darnford, who was to ſtay there 
till either my lord returned, or elſe till he 
went to town, and then he would let him 
know. 

Darnford tried all his powers of perſua- 
ſion to induce me to go to him at the cot- 
tage ; but I was firmly reſolved againſt it : 
I ſtrove to make him ſenſible of the impro- 
priety of it; but his nonchalauce was equal 
to my inflexibility, and neither could con- 
vince the other. 


He grew tired of living alone at the 


was obliged to leave the 


cottage, 
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cottage, though he was always a welcome 
gueſt at the Hall. 

- He ſaw me almoſt every day, and [ 
never refuſed him my company. He re- 
proached me for the coldneſs of my beha- 
viour, and I ſet againſt it the abſurdity 
bol his. | 
One morning early, I was ſurprized by 
a letter that informed me he had left the 
country, and I might direct to him at 
A Houſe in London. | 

What I could not prevent, I ſubmitted 
to; and I expected nothing but a con- 
tinuation of folly and misfortune, 

Darnford wrote me ſeveral letters: I an- 
ſwered them very briefly, He told me, I no 
longer loved nor cared for him: I replied, 
that when he ſhould forſake his vanities 
and follies, and live like a man of reaſon 
and principle, he ſhould find an affection- 
ate and faithful wife in me; that I ſhould 


not ceaſe to pray for that time, nor to 


make 
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make his honour and intereſt mine upon 
all occaſions. 

He went to London in November; the 
Framptons in December. 


I employed my time in reading, writing, 
drawing, and needle-work. 

I grew fond of gardening ; and, amidſt 
my various avocations, the days were too 
ſhort for me, I viſited nowhere but at 
the rector's, and at a gentleman farmer's 
in the ſame pariſh, I had been ſkirmiſh- 


ing with Poverty at a diſtance for ſome 


time, and preparing for her nearer ap- 


proach. I tried the experiment of ſelling 


my little works of fancy; and found it 
would do as an aid, but not as an entire 


ſupport, 

I had monies by me, which I carefully 
kept as reſources ; and I would not allow 
myſelf to ſpend a penny idly, for I made 


no doubt I ſhould have calls enough upon 
me in future. 


Darnford 
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Darnford wrote me word, that he had 
been very ill: that he came home late in a 
heavy ſhower of rain; that he had caught 
cold, and had a good deal of fever. Lord 
A was out of town at the time; that 
he ſent for his lordſhip's apothecary to 
attend him, and he was now getting 
berter; that he wanted money to pay 
the apothecary' s bill, and if I could 
ſpare him ſome, he ſhould be obliged 


to me. 


I had long expected this demand, and 


was prepared for it. I ſent him a bank 
note for ten pounds. I was convinced, that 
if I ſent him more, he would ſquander it 
away, and that ſmall ſums were beſt for 
him. 


He thanked me for it, as if it was more 


than he expected from me. 


One morning, the roth of February, 
when I came down to breakfaſt, I found 


two letters upon my table; one under 
a cover 
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à cover from Lord A——, the other a 


poſt letter. 


The firſt contained two letters that fol- 
low here— 


c MADAM, 

&« AM concerned to be the meſ- 
ſenger of bad tidings. At my return to 
town, I found Mr. Daroford under con- 
finement, within the rules of the Court of 
King's Bench. His creditors have made 
repeated applications for payment; they 
laid in wait-to arreſt him; but, by advice 
of an attorney, he has thrown himſelf into 
a place of perſonal ſecurity, I have lent 
him money at different times to a con- 
ſiderable amount; and am adviſed not to 
go any farther, as there is no likelihood of 
repayment. I ſend his dinner every day 
from my own table, and will perform 
every act of friendſhip that prudence will 
allow. I am ſorry, for your ſake, that 


there is no better proſpe& before you; 
Vol. I, I but 
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but you will not permit me to be your 
friend. By deſire of Mr. Darnford I ſend 
the encloſed ; and am, Madam, your moſt 
humble ſervant, — 


; C DEAR FANNY, 

5 I am ſorry to inform you, that 
my creditors have been very urgent with 
me to ſettle accounts with them, I have 
conſulted an attorney, and he has adviſed 
me to live within the rules of the King's 
Bench, and ſo to keep them at bay till 
I can pay them. I am here, and very ill 
beſide: if you were with me, I ſhould be 
more comfortable; but I have no reaſon, 
nor no right, to expect it, I confeſs, that 
TI only am to blame, and that you deſerve 
a better lot: however, if you would be fo 
good as to come to me, it would be very 
kind indeed; but do as you think belt, 


and I will reſign to my unhappy fate. 
« Lord 
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« Lord A 
viſits me, and ſends me every day pro- 
viſions from his own table, and bids me 
hope for better days. Let me hear from 
you, if I cannot ſee you; and believe me 
always, yours moſt affectionately, 


is my beſt friend; he 


© GEORGE DARNFORD.” 


© MADAM, 

e I Hor you are prepared for 
misfortunes, which threaten to be of no 
ſhort duration. Your huſband has thrown 
himſelf into the rules of the King's Bench; 
and his creditors will not accept of any 
thing ſhort of the full payment of all his 
debts. I make no doubt, that you will be 
urged again to give up your ſettlement, in 
order to ſet him free; and I fear you will 


not have courage enough to refuſe it, If 
you come to town, call upon me, and 


don't ſcruple to conſult me on any occa- 


I 2 ſion ; 
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on; I ſhall always give you my dive 
freely, and you may command my beſt 
ſervices, Bear up, and take courage; 
Heaven will ſupport and reward thoſe 
virtues which it permits to be the moſt 
ſeverely tried: I am convinced of your 
merit, and of your fortitude, and that you 
will come out like pure gold, that is tried 
and purified ſeven times in the fire. I am 
always, dear Madam, your faithful friend 


and ſervant, «D_— M 1 


Theſe letters did not overſet me: my 
mind ſeemed to collect itſelf, and to bear 
up againſt evils which it had not deſerved, 
and could not avoid. 

I fat down immediately, and wrote to 


my huſband— 
W e I 
«« DEAR MR. DARNFORD, 

« You have a right to call upon 


me to come and mare your troubles, as 


1 have ſhared in your proſperity. It is 
| ah 
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my duty to attend you, to nurſe, to com- 
fort and ſupport you. Expect me in a 
ſew days, not to condemn or reproach 
you, but to perform. all the moſt tender 
offices of love and friendſhip, and to 
convince you that I am, moſt truly, your 
affectionate and faithful wife, 

« F. DARNFORD.” 


J put this letter into a cover directed to 
Lord A- 
as follows 


„ and wrote a very brief note 


% MY LORD, 
© ] THANK you for the information 
you have given me, and beg the favour of 
you to ſend the encloſed to Mr. Darnford 
without delay. I am your lordſhip's moſt 


humble ſervant, 


« F. DaRNnFORD.” 
7 


I thought it -unneceſfary to write to 
Mr. M——, as I hoped to ſee him 
ſhortly, 
| #7 I ſent 
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I ſent my letter to the poſt, and then 
packed up my clothes and linen; and the 
day following my ſervant went with me to 
N „and we went in the ſtage to Lon. 
don the day after, 

When we arrived at the inn, I took 2 
hackney-coach, and went directly to the 
King's Bench rules. I enquired the way; 
and, after ſome difficulties, found out the 
place where my huſband was, in a ſorry 
lodging, and laid upon a bed. 


I got a porter to carry my portmanteau, 
and my ſervant carried her own box. I loſt 
no time till I found Mr. Darnford. 

He was ſo ſurprized at my expedition, 
that he hardly believed his own eyes, He 
received me with tranſports of joy : he 
called me his good angel, his only love, 
his Gnly | treaſure. I was too good, and he 
could never deſerve or.repay my kind- 
neſs. 
I deſired him to be compoſed ; I was 
come 
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come to ſhare his lodgings, but he muſt 
tell me where to get a bed for my ſer- 
vant. I ſent for the landlady. Darnford 
told her I was his wife; he aſked her to 
provide a bed for the ſervant, which ſhe 
promiſed to do. | 

I defired her to procure us ſome refreſh- 
ment, Darnford ſat down with me, and 
ate a few mouthſuls : he drank a glaſs of 
wine; his eye was brightened, his counte- 
nance cheered, and he ſeemed another 
man. | | 
I had brought ſheets with me, and aired 
them before I put them up. When my 
maid had taken ſome refreſhment, I aſ- 
ſiſted her in making the bed, and putting 
the room into ſome order, for Darnford had 
only a caſual attendant. | 

I fat down, and was converfing with 
my huſband, when Lord A 
the room, He ſeemed like one thunder- 


entered 


ſtruck; he could not ſpeak preſently. 
I 4 Darnford 


: 
5 
' 
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Darnford cried out“ Here ſhe is, my 
beſt and deareſt rreaſure! You ſaid, ſhe 
would not come; but ſhe is better than 
you or I could conceive, I have her now, 
and I will never more part with her.” 
Lord A coloured; he looked un- 


eaſy; he tried to aſſume a more cheatrful 


aſpeR, but it was not eaſy nor natural. 
I rejoice to ſee you, Madam. I was 
ſurprized; I did not think you could have 
been here ſo ſoon: this is kind, indeed!” 

« I am only performing my duty, my 
lord: there is no merit in it; for it was 
Iikewiſe my inclination to attend my huſ- 
band.” 

ve Mrs. Darnford cannot poſſibly lodge 
one ſaid my lord. 

Indeed I can, and will, my lord: 
wherever my huſband lodges, I chuſe to 
8 
That was not always the caſe, Madam.“ 
4 It is the caſe now, my lord: I come 

; £0 
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to nurſe him, and I truſt that office to 


no other hand.“ | | 
Darnford gazed at me with alice 


tenderneſs: he graſped my hand, and 
looked with an air of triumph. _ 
Lord A-—— looked confuſed and 


gloomy; and I could not think what 
ailed him. 

He ſoon left us, as if to conceal his 
unealinefs. Darnford ſpoke highly of his 
friendſhip and atfection. I ſaid, we muſt 
conſider whether his actions would prove 
them; for my part, I was not convinced 
that we owed hint any obligation, but 
I would not juſt then enter upon the 
ſubject. 

I ſhared my huſband's homely bed; 
and we flept more comfortably than we 
bad ever done in Lord A——'s palace, 
" with all appurtenance and means to 
boot,” 

Darnford was full of ackaowledgments 

I 5 for 
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for my coming: he had not been ſd happy 
a long time. 
lf my company really contributes to 
pour happineſs, it is in your power to have 
it conſtantly.” 

« Certainly I wiſh it, and would do any 
thing to obtain it from you.” 

« I will ſhew you the only way. Give 
up your expectations and dependance upon 
Lord A——; go with me into the coun- 
try, and live in a cottage: I will love you 
better than ever I did, and ſtudy to make 
you happy; I will decorate our little cot- 
tage, and make it a patadiſe.” 

© But, how is it poſſible, when I dare 
not ſtir beyond the Rules?“ 

« will make it practicable. I will 

give up my ſettlement voluntarily, which 
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I refuſed upon compulſion. We will 
live upon the rent of Darnford Hall ; and, 


if any thing more is wanting, theſe hands 


_ furniſh the means for it, It will be 
| " 
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my honour, and my pride, to reclaim from 
ruin the man whom Heaven has made my 
partner and companion for life.” 

Nie ſeemed to reflect upon what I had 
| faid: it ſeemed to give him pain. 

« Oh, Fanny! what have you faid ?— 
Give up Lord A——! my patron, friend, 
and benefactor! the man upon whom all 
my future hopes depend!“ 

« The man who has led you into the 
path of ruin; into diſſipation, extrava- 


gance, gambling; and who has now got 
you into fool's paradiſe.” 


Give up Lord A——, leave London, 
and bury myfelf in obſcurity!” 

“ Better than being buried in ſloth and 
ſlavery. Oh, Darnford ! think that Heaven 
ſpeaks by me; that it warns you of the 


dangers that ſurround you; that it once 


more ſhews you the path of peace. If you 
light the offer, it may never again come 
I 6 in 
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in your way. Conſider well; for, perhaps, 


your fate depends upon your anſwer.” 
He was filent. He walked backwards 


and forwards in the room. His com- 
plexion, which uſed to indicate health and 
chearfulneſs, was now grown fallow and 
unhealthy z his body emaciated ; and his 
ſtep weak and tremulous. 

The tears trickled down my cheeks, my 
boſom heaved with ſighs, to ſee the al- 
teration. 

I urged his health as a motive; I ſaid, 
that the country air, ſobriety, and temper- 
5 ance, would reſtore his health, and his 
morals: he would ſce, that happineſs did 
not depend upon affluence and luxury, but 
upon peace of mind, and health of body; 
that more real happineſs was to be found 
among the middling and lower degrees of 
men, than among thoſe diftinguiſhed by 


rank, title, or fortune. 
I ſpoke 
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I ſpoke with earneſtneſs, till my voice 
faltered. Darnford ſaw me affected : he 
came and embraced me. 

« Oh, my Fanny! what can I do?” 

« Comply with my propoſal. You 
ought to * it with tranſport, inſtead 
of reluctance.” 

Ob how ean 1 a what, I feas, 


I ſhall not perform ! 
« Not perform! Then, do not pro- 


miſe. But, you mortify and diſtreſs me. 
I have only one more argument to urge. 
If you decline my offer, and chuſe to re- 
main in your preſent wretched and ſhame- 
ful ſituation, you will entirely forfeit my 
eſteem and affection, and I will give you 
up to your fate; I will leave you to your 
well-choſen patron, and will ſeek my own 
fortune, and earn my bread by my own in- 
duſtry. This is my fixed reſolution. Con- 
ſider of this till to-morrow, and then give 
me your final anſwer,” 
We 
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We were both ſilent for ſome time, and 
ſeemed afraid of ſpeaking to each other. 

I ordered ſtewed mutton and broth for 
our dinner, to be ready at three o'clock, 
Juſt as we were ſitting down to it, a man, 
dreſt like a cook, came in, followed by a 
ſervant with a baſket. He ſet on two 
covers; and the ſervant ſet on two bottles 
of wine, with all other appurtenances of 
the table. When they had finiſhed their 
buſineſs, they went away. | 

ce This is from Lord A——,” faid 
Darnford; from that generous friend, 
whom you defire me to renounce !” 

cc I do not wiſh you to be ungrateful, or 
unjuſt, Mr. Darnford. It would be eaſy 
for you to give ſuch reaſons for retiring 
as Lord A 
find no difficulty in appealing to him; and 
perhaps I may, if you will not: but I ſhall 


muſt approve, I fhould 


urge it no farther juſt now.” 
Darnford urged me to cat, I kept to 
my 
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my mutton and broth, and did not touch 
either of the other diſhes. 

Darnford exclaimed—** Good God ! 
how ſtrong ſome people's prejudices are!“ 
cc Very true, Mr. Darnford. The fame 


exclamation ſuits me, as well, at leaſt, as 


it does you. I wiſh to ſhew you, that I 


can be contented with one diſh, plainly 


dreſt; and I think it beſt for health, as 


well as cheapneſs.” 

He was gloomy and uneaſy. 

« Will you drink a glaſs of wine with 
me?“ 

o Yes, I will, notwithſtanding my pre- 
judices ; and I wiſh both yours and mine 
may be cured by time and reaſon.” 

He drank about a pint of wine, and 
would have drank more ; but I begged 
him to take care of his health, and reſtrain 
himſelf, | | 

He ſaid—“ I thank you, my love, and 
ſubmit to your reſtrictions.“ 

« Oh, 
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Oh, that you would, Mr. Darnford ! 
they ſhould be only thoſe of duty, reaſon, 
and prudence.” 

Our day paſſed-away heavily ; for neither 
of us was pleaſed with the other. I urged 
Darnford repeatedly to comply with my 
propoſal, but could nat get a poſitive 
anſwer. _ 

He received ſeveral notes in the morn- 
ing, and wrote anſwers to them, but would 
not tell me from whence they came. 

About three o'clock, Lord A-— came, 
He accoſted me with his uſual eafe and 
freedom: he hoped I had recovered the 
fatigues of my journey. I, on my part, 
hoped his lordſhip was well; as I thought 
he ſeemed indiſpoſed the other night. Ie 
coloured; ſaid, he was not quite well that 
night, but was now perfectly ſo: he was 
come to dine with us, if I did not forbid 
him. I feared, it was we that were to dine 


with him, and was ſorry to be ſo expenſive 
9 5 
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to him. He wiſhed 1 would not think of 
ſuch trifles, which were nothing between 
friends, | | 
Between three and four, the dinner came; 
three covers, a ſoup, and two others; a 
boiled, and a roaſt, with wine, &c. 

After dinner, we converſed on various 
ſubjects. Lord A—— introduced that 


which was next my heart: he wiſhed we 


could find ſome means to extricate Mr. 
Darnford from his diſagreeable ſituation. | 
I felt myſelf, as it were, inf] pired. I took 
the lead. I told Lord A—— of my pro- 
poſal to my huſband ; and I called upon 
him to ſecond me, 
He ſeemed ſurprized. He applauded 
me warmly : he ſaid, I was one of the beſt 
of wives, and of women ; and that Darn- 


ford ought to think himſelf the moſt for- 
tunate and happy of men. 

“% You think, then, my lord, that he 
ought to promiſe me to perform the con- 
ditions I have mentioned.“ 


cc He 
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« He muſt, he ſhall perform them,” 

ſaid he: © I will anfwer for him.” 
Do you hear that, Mr. Darnford ?” 

ſaid I. 

« Yes, I do,” anſwered he: © I will do 

whatever Lord A—— and Mrs. Darnford 

require of me.” 


Then he is to go into the country with 
me, and to make his home there : that is 
the condition I make.” 

« I agree to it, ſaid Darnford. 
Lord A 


were agreed; and I began to think myſelf 


ſeemed overjoyed that we 


miſtaken, and that he was really our friend, 
Lord A 
ing engaged to ſpend the evening; and I 


left us at nine o'clock, be- 


was moſt compleatly deceived : my ſuſpi- 
cions were lulled to ſleep, and I went to 
bed contented and eaſy. 

The next day, Mr. Darnford's attorney 
came to him ſeveral times. The writings 
were preparing, by which I was to give up 

my 
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my ſettlement, and Darnford was to be 
ſet at liberty. | | 

I was full of hopes, that he would be 
reclaimed from his follies; and, in time, 
would be all that I could wiſh or deſire 
him to be. 

The creditors and the lawyers met, and 
diſcuſſed the ſubject. The eſtate in Eſſex 
was to be ſold as ſoon as I ſhould give up 
my right in it: they agreed to accept it as 


i 


the laſt dividend ; and, although it ſhould 


not amount to the full ſum, they promiſed 
to give a diſcharge, 

They met a fecond time at our ſhabby 
lodgings. Lord A was preſent. It 
was ſuppoſed, that the eſtate muſt be ſold 
to a diſadvantage. Darnford and I both 


gave up our right in it: I ſigned it chear- 


fully; but I dropt a tear upon the ſigna- 
ture. 


Lord A — ſeemed affected: he roſe, 
and held his handkerchief to his eyes. 
He 
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He ſaid— Be of good cheer, Mrs, 
Darnford. This is a neceſſary thing. Bet- 


ter and happier days will come forwards 


afterwards.“ 

* I fear not, my lord: I have now little 
to expect, or hope.” 
The eſtate was to be ſold at Garraway's . 
It was advertiſed ; and we were to wait till 


all was finiſhed. 


After the gentlemen were gone, Lord 
A—— endeavoured to keep up my ſpirits: 
but I was fully ſenſible of the ſacrifice | 
had made, | 

Lord A — promiſed to attend the Cale, 
and to be a bidder : he hoped it would not 
be diſagreeable, if he ſhould be the pur- 
chaſer. - 

te Surely not!” ſaid Darnford. 1 
had rather it ſhould fall into your lord- 


ſhip's hands, than any man's living,” 
I faid nothing : it was a matter of per- 
fe& indifference to me. - 


The 
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The day came when the eſtate was ſold. 
Lord A—— was the purchaſer, 


He came to us with joy in his counte- 


nance. He took a hand of each of us— 
« The eſtate is in the hands of your friend; 
he has given a fair price for it ; your cre- 
ditors are ſatisfied ; and you will ſoon be 
releaſed from this odious place. I wiſh 
you would come to my houſe; but I know 
Mrs. Darnford's ſcruples too well to ex- 
pe it. You muſt have a lodging till the 
creditors have ſigned the releaſes; and 
then you will go whither you pleaſe.“ 

« Darnford, you muſt fulfil your pro- 
miſe. I have ſomething to propoſe for 
your ſervice, before you leave town. At 
preſent, J only call to tell you theſe par- 
ticulars, I am engaged to-day, but will 
dine with you to-morrow. Farewell 

He beckoned Darnford. He followed 


him out, 
When 
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When he returned, he looked thought- 
ful and uneaſy. 

I aſked him, whether he had heard any 
thing to vex him. He ſaid, no; nothing 
but what he knew before. 

I queſtioned him farther, but could get 
nothing from him, though he was till 
uneaſy. 2 

Lord A ſent word, that he ſhould 
dine with us at half an hour paſt three. 1 
begged of Mr. Darnford to tell him, I de- 
ſired he would not alter his hours in com- 


pliment to me; that I knew he uſually 
dined at a late hour, and I could ſup "y 
well at his hour of. dinner. 

« You may tell him fo Ms my 
dear,” ſaid he: © you will have the ſame 
opportunity.” 

„ Darnford, there is ſomething that 
dwells upon your mind : I wiſh you would 
tell it me at once. I expect nothing good; 


and, I hope, am prepared for the worſt.” 
He 
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He pauſed — heſitated — and then — 
« No,” he ſaid, in a drawling way; “no- 
thing to vex you, I hope, my dear.” 

Lord A—— did not come till the din- 
ner was ſerved up, by his own order, as 
uſual, He looked gay and elevated, but 
a little hurried. 

I told him what I had before ſaid to 
Darnford. He ſaid, his hours were always 
adapted to thoſe of his friends, and begged 
me to ſay no more upon the ſubject, 

After dinner, I aſked, whether I might 
not look about for a lodging: I hoped 
Mr. Darnford would ſoon be at liberty. 

Certainly he would, my lord faid ; but I 
might as well ſtay here a few days longer. 

] anſwered, that I cared not how ſoon 1 
left London, and reminded Darnford of 
his promiſe. | | | 

He had not forgot it; he did not want 
to be reminded of it“ I will go into the 
country, if you inſiſt upon it.” 

« I do 


— — _ _ —_ — 
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l do inſiſt on it.“ | 
« Well, I will keep my word; but ! 
will not promiſe to live there always: ] 
will not be a priſoner, Madam.“ 
The promiſe runs, that you ſhall make 
it your home, Sir. I do not mean to make 
you my priſoner, nor to hinder you from 
going wherever you have a proper call.” 
« Very right, Madam,” ſaid my lord: 
] hope to be able to ſettle this point for 


you. Darnford ſhall go down with you 


into the country. There is a houſe ready 
to receive you. I offer you my cottage: 
J will either give it, or lend it, or let it to 
you—which of them will beſt ſatisfy Mrs. 
Darnford's unreaſonable ſcruples; and I 
will never e there but when you ſhall 
invite me.” 

« My "ary 1 cannot accept it: you 


know 1 have often declined it, We are 


already under too many obligations to you; 
and I cannot, will not, encreaſe them: 1 
will not go to the cottage.” 


« You 
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« You- will not receive an obligation 
from your friend! Surely, there is more 
pride than principle in this refuſal, Ma- 
dam?“ 

« Perhaps there may: but it is a pride 
[ will never part with; a pride that you 
cannot but approve in your heart, what- 
ever circumſtances may induce you to 
ſpeak againſt it.“ | | 
He coloured, and looked confuſed. He 
roſe, and walked to the window: he 
ſeemed to be trying to harden his heart. 
He then came to me, and renewed his 
attack, He kneeled to me; he took my 
hand in both his. I obſexved that he 
trembled. He urged every argument to 
make me accept his offer: he diſclaimed 
all kind of obligation; it was he chat 
ſhould be the obliged perſon, and he 
would ſtudy to return the obligation. 

I wrapped myſelf in my integrity, and 
remained inflexible. 
. = At 
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At length, he grew angry; he talked 
of obſtinacy and ingratitude. Darnford 
kept a ſullen filence; but looked 2 


and confuſed. 


« Why do not you ſpeak for me, 
Darnford Speak, as becomes the huſ. 
band and the maſter.“ 

He was ſtill ſilent. 

« Well, Sir, I leave you to uſe your 
influence with your wife. I have put you 
into a way to fulfil your promiſe to her; 
and now, I inſiſt upon your performing 
YOUR PROMISE TO ME!” He took his hat, 
and went out of the room, with reſentment 
in his countenance; he did not bow to 
either of us, and he clapped the door after 


him, 
„ What is the meaning of this beha- 


viour, Mr. Darnford? What promiſe 
have you made to my lord?“ 
cc Be compoſed, my dear; I will tell you 


by and by; you are now too much affected. 
* Affected, 
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« Aﬀected, indeed !—Oh ! God, ſup- 
port me!” I burſt into tears. 

Darnford drank two or three glaſſes of 
wine, as faſt as he could pour them 
down: he brought a glaſs to me, and 
begged me to drink it, 

My indignation roſe: I daſhed the 
glaſs out of his hand, and broke it. 

He ſtared at me, but did not ſpeak; he 
went to the table, and drank more wine. 

What mean you, Sir? to intoxicate 
yourſelf and me, in order to ſuppreſs 
your feelings? Tell me all that you have 
to ſay, at once; for I can no longer en- 
dure the agony of ſuſpicion -and ſuſpenſe, 
Speak now z or I will leave you, and never 
ſee your face again!” 

« I will, preſently : be compoſed, then, 
and I will.” 

I took the bottle from him; he ſeized 
another, and he looked fluſhed and furi- 
ous. He ſeized. that in my hand: I was 


K 2 terrified ; 
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terrified; I retreated to the window ; I fat 
down, and ſhed torrents of tears. ' 

He tried ſeveral times before he could 
ſpeak plainly—“ ] have to tell you, that 
it is in your power to make yourſelf and 
me happy, and reſtore us to eaſe and 
afluence.” 

„ Tell me the means, Sir; but look 
that they be honeſt ones, or elſe they will 
make an everlaſting breach between us!“ 

He went on—* The eſtate lately ſold 
will be again ſettled upon you and yours; 
the cottage will be given to me uncondi- 


tionally; and, becauſe you have ſcruples 


about accepting an apartment at my 
lord's, a lodging will be taken for us 
both, while we ſtay in London; and, 
whenever "= pleaſe, I g0 with you to 


the cottage.” 
* Theſe are the propoſals you have to 


make me! and this is the promiſe you 
made to Lord A—! You did well to 


ſtupify 
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ſtupify yourſelf with wine, before you ex- 
plained yourſelf, otherwiſe you could not 
have ſuppoſed I ſhould accept them.” 

« You muſt accept them, my dear; we 
have no other reſource.” 

« Speak on, Sir: ſay, the conditions 
of this obligation ?” 

« Why, only that you ſhould be ge- 
nerous—and kind—and grateful to Lord 
A—,” PEO 

te believe, I underſtand you. Baſe— 
unworthy—unprincipled man! I cannot 
find words to. expreſs my reſentment. 
After having made away a noble fortune, 
you can reduce your wife to indigence, 
and then ſell her, as your laſt reſource!” 

“% No ſuch thing, my dear: I would 
not part with you for the world.” 

« What, then, would you ſhare me 
with another? - More and more baſe and 


ſhameful!” 


* Now, don't be fo angry! 1 would 4 


K 3 not 
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not part with you; I would live with you, 
and preſerve your reputation: nobody | 
would dare to wag a finger againſt you, 
while I ſupported you; and, if I winked 
at ſome liberties between you and my 
friend, who could blame you?“ 

« Lord A—— is a maſter in contriv- 
ance; that I allow. He has made this 
infamous propoſal through you, in order 
to render you perfectly contemptible in 
my eyes; and he has fucceeded. If 1 
were inclined to liſten to his propoſals, 
the firſt article ſhould be, that you ſhould 
never more come in my fight.” _ 

« Now, you are very unreaſonable, 
Fanny ; but you know better, I am your 
huſband, and your maſter, and you ſhall 
live with me, and you ſhall do as I pleaſe, 
and go where I pleaſe. So it don't ſignify 
talking any more; for I am tired and 
ſleepy, and—and—" He gaped, and nod- 


ded, and ell back id his chair. | 
I prayed 
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1 prayed to God to give me courage and 
reſolution. Now, one effort for liberty 
for virtue! for virtuous poverty 

I called my maid: I bade her go up 
ſtairs with me. I packed up my clothes, 
and put on my riding-dreſs; I made my 
ſervant do the ſame, I bade her call a 
hackney-coach ; ſhe had the luck to get 
one ſoon. I made the coachman help 
her to carry the portmanteau down ſtairs, 
and to put that and her box into the 
coach, 

I left Darnford in a ſound ſleep: I 
prayed that God would give him nor 
ance, and a ſober mind. 

I then ſtepped into the coach with my 
maid, and bade the coachman drive to the 
inn from whence the N—— coach ſet 
out, 

My agitation ſupported my ſpirits; I 
hardly knew where J was, when I arrived 

K 4 ie 
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at the inn. I aſked for two * and 
luckily ſecured them. 

1 ordered a bed, and threw myſelf upon 
it in my clothes; and bade my maid lie 
down by my ſide. Happily, my faiigue 
ſerved me in lieu of an opiate; and I ſlept 
till we were called to riſe for the coach. 

I found myſelf greatly refreſhed, and ſet 
out chearfully on my return to peace 
and the country, 


While I was on my journey, the various 
objects amuſed me; but, when I came to 


the inn, and was in a ftate of reſt, a 
torrent of reflections poured in upon me, 
and awoke the pain in my heart. My 
huſband, by his baſe conduct, had made a 
divorce between us; I had no longer a 
friend, or protector, in hirn; I had no re- 
ſource for myſelf; without friend or for- 
tune, what was to become of me? 

Lord A had juſtified all my fears 


of him; the maſk was taken off: I ſaw a 
regular 
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regular plan of conduct, that was to end 
in my ruin. I was out of his reach at 
preſent; but, after all the pains he had 
taken for me, it was not likely that he 
ſhould give up the purſuit: I had, there- 
fore, ſtill reaſon to fear his machinations. 
I muſt not ftay at Mr. Moyle's I muſt 
ſeek ſome other aſylum, where neither 
my huſband nor his patron were likely 
to find or to purſue me. 
My maid obſerved, that I looked very 
ill; ſhe begged me to take ſome refreſh- 
ment; ſhe feared I had: met with ſomerhing 
to vex me. I told her, ſhe gueſſed truly; 
but I would ſtrive to overcome it. I or- 
dered ſomething for her and myſelf, and 
took enough to ſupport nature. 

I went to bed early, and ſpent a mi- 
ſerable night in reflections upon my. me- 
lancholy ſituatiom. 

Want of reſt made me riſe early. I 
went out, and walked about the town : 
7 2 the 
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the ſtreets were empty, and the inhabi- 
tants were at reſt, * They are free from 
thoſe cares that oppreſs me,” faid I, 
* The huſbands protect their wives, in- 

| ſtead of betraying them; and the wives 
repoſe ſecurely in their boſoms!ꝰ 
There is an Italian proverb, that ſays, 
« The tongue will ſtrike againft the hol- 
low tooth.” The adage holds true : peo- 
ple oppreſſed with ſorrow, apply every 
thing they fee and hear to their own ſuf. 
ferings. 

I faw, at an inn, a printed advertiſe- 
ment, that a broad-wheeled waggon was 
to ſet out, at tea o'clock, for J——, to 
carry goods and pafſengers. I enquired, 
whether two places could be bad ? It was 
to paſs through our village, and to ſtop 
at the public-houſe there. I took two 
places, and then haſtened back to the 
other inn. 

I wakened my * and made her 

dreſs, 
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dreſs, and breakfaſt; meanwhile, I told 
her how we were to go home. The poor 
girl wept. 

« Oh, my dear lady? ſaid ſhe, “times 
are changed indeed, when you go home 
in a ſtage-waggon!““ 

« They are ſo, my good Hannah; but: 
let us keep up our fpirits, for they muſt 
ſupport us under our troubles, I ſhall no 
longer want a- ſervant to attend me; but 
you ſhall ſtay with me, till you: can meat 
vith an eligible place.“ 

« would ſerve you for nothing, Ma- 
dam, rather than any other lady for great 
wages. I hope you will live to ſee better 
days; and, when you are able, you ſhall 
pay me what you think I deſerve.” 

« I thank you, my good girl; your 
fidelity. cheers my heart; but, indeed, I 


have no hope of better days: all my for- 


tune is gone; and I muſt, perhaps, ſeek. 
a ſervice for myſelf.— Don't weep, my. 


K 6 girl; 5 
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girl; you weaken my heart, and I wiſh 
to harden it. Go, and get a porter. to 
Carry our baggage to the inn; and, as ſoon 
as he comes, we will go: let us loſe no 


time.” 
When ſhe was gone, I wept, and fond 
myſelf relieved. 

She ſoon came back; and we went 10 
the inn, and took our places in the 


waggon. 
There were ſeveral merry and happy 


mortals among us: they laughed, and 
ſung; my poor Hannah and I wept, and 
were ſilent. 

After a few hours, the waggon ſtopped 
in ſight of our village. We got out here, 
and ordered our baggage to be left at the 
public-houſe, and I would ſend for it. 

We got home by Mr. Moyle's dinner- 


time; and I was welcomed 10 all the 
family. 


Mrs. Moyle and her vage, enquired 
after 
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after Mr. Darnford. I ſaid, he was better 
in health, but ruined in his circumſtances. 
That he was in hopes of a place, and 
therefore he ſtaid in London; but I 
choſe to return to the country, 

After our greetings, I retired to my 
apartment, and to my painful reflections. 
-I thought on the ſurprize Darnford muſt 
have felt at my eſcape. Perhaps, he might 
chuſe to call it an elopement. Perhaps he 
might expoſe me, and himſelf, in the pub- 
lic papers: this thought terrified me; and 
[ reſolved to write to him, in order to 
prevent it, I did fo immediately. | 


6e SIR, 
Tu infamous propoſal which 


wine encouraged you to. make me, has 
cancelled all ties between us, and made 
an eternal ſeparation. I did not think 
myſelf ſafe with you, and therefore made 
my eſcape while you were in a ſtate of in- 
toxication and in a lethargic ſleep in eon- 

ſequence, 
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ſequence. I warn you to beware how you 
mention ta any one what paſſed between 
us; otherwiſe, I will expoſe you to the 
world in your true colours. 

© I leave you to purſue your own mea. 
fures. You are worthy of the patronage of 
your noble friend, and he of ſuch: a para- 
fite. I leave you to each other. 

« T am ſeeking an afylum in the arms of 
virtuous poverty! I have no doubt of 
earning my livelihood, and my ſlumbers 
will not be broken by the reproaches. of 
guilt. This ſtate-I prefer to all that afffu · 
ence and luxury can give me. 

« came to London to do. you ſervice;, 
and you have requited me by the baſeſt in- 
gratitude. May God give you repentance!' 
and may it be ſoon. enough to be of any: 
| benefit to you. Farewel, for ever! 
. 


The next queſtion was, how to ſend 
it? Under cover to Lord A—— & Should 
; x I fay 
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[ fay any thing to him? Why not? I had 
done nothing to be aſhamed of. Perhaps 
he might think that Darnford connived at 
my eſcape, and deprive him of his protec- 


tion, Perhaps he might throw him into 
priſon, for he was {till in debt to him. At 


laſt, I refolved to N a few words under 
the cover 


«K MY LORD, 
ce I Ant now, God be praiſed! in a 

place of peace and ſafety. Leſt you ſhould 
think Mr. Darnford connived at, or of 
lowed of my eſcape, I think it proper to 
tell you, that he ſerved you too faithfully, 
and that he threatened to oblige me to 
comply with your infamous propoſal. Your 
lordſhip's ſchemes have at length ſuc- 
ceeded. You have rendered my huſband 
deſpicable in my eyes, and effected an eter- 
nal ſeparation between us. In this, if your. 
heart will permit you, you may triumph; 
but the other part of your deſigns, I truſt, 
will 
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| will never be compleated. God will give 
me grace, to prefer virtuous poverty to 
guilty affluence, as long as he gives me life 
and reaſon. 5 | | 


I have only to requeſt you to give 
the encloſed letter to your friend ; and tell 


him, I never deſtre to ſee again his hand- 
writing, or yours. « F. D. 


T felt a kind of ſatis faction after writing 
theſe letters. I am afraid there Was 2 de- 
gree of revenge in it. I enjoyed the un- 


Ul 


| eaſineſs the two friends had felt on my ac- 


count; and I was gratified by letting them 
ſee, that I deſpiſed them, and all their 
machinations. 

I told Mrs. Moyle and her daughters, 
that I was reduced to a ſtate of poverty; 


that I was, moreover, perſecuted by an: 
enemy ; and that it was neceſſary for me 


to leave her houſe, and to conceal myſelf 


in ſome obſcure place, where I was not 
hnown, for a time; that, if I ſhould here- 
F after 
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aſter be enabled to emerge from this ſitua- 
tion, I would return to them, in preference 
to any other place; and I begged them to 
enquire after ſuch a ſituation for me, 

They were greatly concerned, Mrs, 
Moyle took pains to. convince me, that I 
ſhould be ſafer under her roof than any 
where elſe, I ſaid, being fo well known 
in this village, it was impoſſible for me to 
be concealed in it, 
| She gave way reluctantly; and I was 
obliged to be reſolute, in order to perſuade 
her to look out for another ſituation. 

In a week's time, ſhe told me that 
a ſervant, who formerly lived with her, 
had married an huſbandman in an obſcure 
village ; that he was the bailiff, or over- 
looker, of a farm for another man, and 
lived in a decent kind of farm-houſe; and, 
ſhe believed, would be very glad to take a 
boarder. 


I thanked her for the intelligence, and 


began 


2 — — © — wit ** — 
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began to contrive how I ſhould get thi. 
ther. 

Mr. Moyle kept a kind of chaiſe- cart, 
which was at that time exempted from the 
taxes, before the long arm of Power had 
deprived the induſtrious farmer of this 
convenience, Mrs. Moyle propoſed to go 
with me to viſit Mrs. Styles, Her eldeſt 
ſon was to drive us. 1275 

The next day, we went in this manner. 


I told Mrs. Moyle to call me by the name 
of Smith, and begged her ſon to be cautious 


of mentioning me by any other, 


It was a tireſome journey, through bad 
roads; and I was glad to get to a reſting- 
place. The houſe was decent, the miſtreſs 
was civil, and we agreed upon terms. 

I would fain have ſtaid here, and let my 
baggage be ſent after me ; but Mrs. Moyle 
urged me ſo warmly and tenderly to return 
with her, that I could not refuſe her. She 
aid, her daughters would break their 
* | hearts, 
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hearts, if they were not to ſee and take 
leave of me; and poor Hannah would 
think it hard to be diſcharged by any 
other perſon than myſelf, ' I conſented to 
return, and told Mrs. Styles to expect me 
one day in the following week: ſo we 
were jumbled back in the ſame manner 


we came. l 

Mr. Moyle's family ſhewed every mark 
of affection and concern to part with me; 
and Hannah wept inceſſantly. 

I thanked them for their affection and 
fidelity, I begged them not to weaken 
my heart by their tenderneſs ; that I found 
this parting too painful to myſelf, beſide 
other burthens which I muſt bear. 


I fet about packing up my cloaths and 
linen, and preparing for my departure. In 
looking over ſome writings, I found a 
paper, with theſe words written upon it— 
* MY DEAR FATHER'S LAST GIFT.” This 
was a welcome treaſure; for I had for- 

gotten 
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- gotten it, my mind had been ſo much en- 
gaged by the alterations in my circum- 
ſtances, 

' began to lay plans for employing it in 
ſome way of buſineſs, and in a ſcheme that 
I ſhall explain hereafter. 1 bought a plain 
ſtuff gown, to wear in common; and took 
two calico ones, to wear occaſionally. 

I begged Mrs. Moyle to let me leave all 
the beft of my cloaths at her houſe, and 
alſo the furniture of my apartment, till I 
ſhould be ſettled in ſome way of life. 

She gladly conſented ; ſaying, ſhe would 
keep them as an earneſt of my return. I 
paid for my board and lodging, and alſo 
my ſervant's wages. 

Theſe good people would fain have had 
me remain in their debt; but I would 
not conſent, I had never wanted money, 


| having ſaved moſt of what I had received 


ſince J married; and now I found the be- 


nefits of my frugality. 
I viſited, 
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I viſited, and rook leave of, the worthy 
rector and his family. I told him of my 
reduced circumſtances; and that I was 
going a long journey to vilit a friend, and 
it was uncertain when I ſhould return, I 
thanked them for all their civilities, and 
prayed for their welfare and happineſs. 
I took a friendly leave of all my neigh- 
bours, and had the pleaſure to find myſelf 
beloved, and my departure regretted, by 
all the village. 

I ſettled a method of intercourſe with 
Mrs. Moyle. She was to ſend any letters 
to me, under cover, directed to Frances 
Smith, to be left at an inn at B- 3 
and Mrs. Styles's ſervant was to fetch them 


on a market-day, and to carry mine in the 
ſame manner. 

Two days before I left Mrs. Moyle, a 
letter came from , directed to me. 
Lord A—— had uſed the art to get a 
friend to direct the cover, leſt I ſhould 

| return 


* 5 
o 


return it unopened, ' The contents as fol- 
low 
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4 DEAR MADAM, P 

15 Noris was ever ſo welcome as 
your letter, notwithſtanding it's ſeverity; 
becauſe it brought the good tidings of 
your health and ſafety. Never were two 
poor devils fo wretched as Darnford and 
me, at your cruel and abrupt departure, 
We feared that you were fallen into 
greater dangers than thoſe you wiſhed to 
avoid, which were merely ideal, and ima- 
ginary, We were half diſtracted; we had 
no clue to trace you by ; we feared every 
poſſible evil; but, thanks to Heaven! you 
are well, and in charming ſpirits, though 
you ſpend them unmercifully upon thoſe 
who love you beſt, becauſe they beſt know 
your value ; and one of whom. would ſpend 
half of his fortune to. obtain the return of 
your ſriendſhip and confidence. 


« Darnford 
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% Darnford is very ill: he drinks too 
much wine ; I tell him ſo; and I'take the 
bottle from him, and preach temperance 
every day, Now you are found, I hope 
he will be eaſier, and take care of his 
health. We conclude you are at Moyle's: 
we beg you to continue there. We pro- 
miſe that you ſhall not be interrupted. Do 
not go farther, out of any fears that your 
fancy may ſuggeſt. I know the reſpect 
due to you too well to offend you by in- 
trading upon you; and I will convince 
you, in ſpite of your prejudices, that I am 
not unworthy of your friendſhip. Darn- 
ford is afraid of you : he dares not write, 
after your prohibition. I am bolder, be- 
cauſe it is in my power to prevent your 
ſuffering what moſt people think an evil; 
and which you, in a cooler moment, will, 
I hope, be convinced of, and will ſuffer 
your friends to preſerve you from it. 
Lady B. — is gone with her lord to 
the 
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the ſouth of France; and from thence ſhe 
goes to Italy. She deſired me to preſent 
her compliments, and to ſend you the en- 
cloſed ; which I have now performed. 

* Darnford ſays, he loves you better 
than himſelf; and wiſhes inceſſantly for 
your company, and your aſſiſtance. 
Let us hear from you ſoon, Tell us, 
that you are well ; that you forgive our 
attentions to your eaſe and intereſt, and 
our efforts for your happineſs. 

« Your friend and ſervant, 


23 


I make you a preſent, my friend, of 
this fine letter. You will draw many in- 
ferences : I ſhall only offer one—It is a 
generally received opinion, that Virtue is 
bold, and Vice timid. This may be true 
in ſome caſes; I can only ſay, that I have 
ſeen the contrary in every caſe that has 


come within my knowledge: that Virtue | 
has 
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has been timid, and wanted help to ſup- 
port her own innocence; and Vice aſſured 
and impudent, ſo as to ſtagger thoſe who 
judge only from appearances. 

I offered to hire a cart, to carry myſelf 
and my baggage; but Mr. Moyle would 
inſiſt upon my accepting his vehicle. His 
ſon offered to drive me; and my old pupil, 
Betſey, gave me her company, and would 
ſtay a fortnight with me, till I was uſed to 
the place and the people. 

When Betſey left me, I ſeemed to be 
quite alone, and felt as if I was placed at 
the world's extremity. I was, for the firſt 
time, among people I could not converſe 
with, and alſo was obliged to do many 
things that I was unaccuſtomed to ; but 
the thought that I was in my duty, made 
them eaſy and pleaſant to me. 

I now recollected a great omiſſion I had 
been guilty of : I had neither called upon, 

nor written to, my worthy friend, Coun- 
Vol. I. L ſellor 
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ſellor M-—. I wiſhed to confult him 
3 upon my preſent ſituation, and future 
eſtabliſhment. I had leiſure enough to re- 
pair my fault; and I fat down, and wrote 
to him — 


© SIR 


IA afraid you will ſet me down 
in your lift, as unjuſt and ungrateful; but 
I ſhall endeavour to acquit myſelf of this 
charge. My time and attention have been 
ſo much engroſſed by my huſband's ill 
health and unfortunate ſituation, that 1 
could think of nothing elſe. I have acted 
againſt your advice and injunction ; and 
therefore I have hardly the — to 
addreſs you now. 

ce could not ſee my huſband ſick, and 
under confinement, without doing every 
thing in my power to ſet him at liberty. 1 
could not be rich myſelf, and ſuffer him to 
be poor, and a priſoner, You expect that 
1 ſhould 
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I ſhould have acted * and are prepared 
to allow for it, 

« Mr. Darnford is in London, and in 
expectation · of getting a place by the in- 
tereſt of his friends. London does not 
agree with my health, or my principles: 
I have therefore determined to ſeck 2 
fortune in another way. 

I have, for ſome time paſt, been pre- 
paring for what has happened, and en- 


deavouring to qualify myſelf for gaining a 
livelihood by my induſtry and ability. 

64 have thoughts of opening a ſeminary 
of female education; and I beg your ad- 
vice as to the place and manner which 
may be the moſt eligible, and the moſt 
likely to ſucceed. I have ſketched out 
| ſeveral plans of this kind, which I ſhall 
lay before you; and I have fgund out 
means to put one into execution. 


“The laſt time I ever ſaw. my dear fa- 
ther, he gave me a noble preſent ; and he 
L 2 bade 
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bade me fave it for ſome future exigency. 
I have ſaved great part of the monies I 
have received; but I take no merit in re. 
ſerving this for, in truth, I had forgotten 
that I had-ſuch-a fum that I could ſtrictly 
call my own. With this I can furniſh a 
houſe. I have, beſide, ſome furniture at 
Mr. Moyle's; and I think I may open 2 
ſchool with as good an expectation as moſt 
others have done, | 

* I depend upon your advice and pa- 
tronage before any other. Let me hear 
from you ſoon, Direct to me at Mr, 
 Moyle's, as uſual. I am, dear Sir, your 

obliged friend and ſervant, | 
i F. DARNTORD.“ 


I had brought a good many books with 
me to Styles's ; and I found, in reading 
and writing, a reſource againſt my miſ- 
fortunes. ; 

I ſhould have told you, that Lady B=— 
ſent me a charming letter, under Lord 


. 
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A cover, and a note for fifty pounds, 
which ſhe ſaid was before my own; and 
deſired me to write, and feni my letters 
through Lord A——'s hands. She little 
thought of the part he had acted. 

I ſpent three months in this retire- 
ment. It was not pleaſant, but uſe made 
it tolerable to me. I hoped one day 
to emerge, and to mix with converſible 
people; the want of which made my 
greateſt trouble, eſpecially of an evening, 
when my mind was tired of reflecting. 

In the month of Auguſt, I received the 
following letter · 


e MADAM, 

© By deſire of Mr. Darnford, I 
write to inform you, that he is very ill, 
and is thought to be in a decline. Dr. 
H—— attends him; and my lord does 
every thing in his power for his recovery. 
He begs the favour of you to write a few 
L 3 words 
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| words to comfort him, and to ſay that you 
forgive him for his behaviour when you 
were laſt with him. He does not wiſh you 
to come to him, for reaſons that, he ſays, 
you know without his telling them. I 


write without my lord's knowledge; and 
therefore, Madam, if you write to Mr. 


Darnford, ſend it under cover to me, at 
Lord A——'s, I am, Madam, your 


humble ſervant, 
. Tamrs CovzLI, 


„% UxDER BUTLER TO LORD A—. 


* Yeu may get ſome perſon to direct 
your letter for you.“ 


I was concerned, but not ſurprized, at 
the contents of this letter. I wrote an an- 


ſwer; and ſent it, by a ſpecial meſſenger, 


to the poſt at J——, 


« ] an very much concerned, Mr. 
Darnford, to hear of the bad ſtate of your 
health; but I am pleaſed to find, you 

think 
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think that your faults ſtand in need of 
forgivenels. 

« dare not flatter, nor deceive you; 
but I wiſh to lead you to fincere repent- 
ance, I truly forgive you for all offences 
againſt myſelf : but you have an account 
to ſettle at an higher tribunal. 

* You have made it impoſſible for 


me to come to you at Lord A 53 
but if you will, even now, throw off your 
fetters, and come to me at Mr. Moyle's, 
1 vill receive you as my huſband—will 
nurſe you with the moſt tender care and 
attention, and do every thing in my 
power to ſave your body and foul. The 
worthy rector of your own pariſh will 
attend you, and aſſiſt my endeavours ; and 
we ſhall be proud of our penitent, and 
anxious to lead him into the path of virtue 

and of peace. 
ce Let me intreat you to comply with 
my requeſt, Believe that Heaven warns. 
L 4 you. 
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you, by me, to ſhun deſtruction, and to 
ſecure your recovery. 

Write to me, or let your friend Co- 
vell write; and I will meet you at Mr. 
Moyle's at your firſt notice, and will con- 
vince you that I am ſtill 


« Your faithful wife, 


% F. DARNTORD.“ 


1 directed as deſired, and wrote in the 
cover theſe few words 


ce Mn. CovgLl, 

I THaxK you for your atrention 
and humanity to my poor ſick huſband. 
I beg you to give him the encloſed di- 
rectly, and to fend me his anſwer as 
ſoon as poſſible. I pray Heaven to re- 
ward your kindneſs, and grant that you 
may never Want a fricnd to repay your 


good offices. 
| * ö 40 F. 3 


I wrote 
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I wrote to Mrs. Moyle; I told her, that 
my huſband was very ill, and' that I had 
| invited him into the country, for change 

of air. I begged her to let my bed be con- 
ſtantly aired, and that ſhe would let me 
have a garret for a ſervant; and, if Han- 
nah was not engaged, to let her Know, that 
I ſhould want her attendance; and, if any 
letters for me ſhould come to her houſe, to- 
ſend them immediately by a ſpecial mef- 
ſenger: 23 
Having diſcharged this duty, I prayed 
inceſſantly for Darnford's return to me and 
virtue; and waited: impatiently for an an- 
ſwer to my letters. 

Ten days after my letter went to the 
poſt, I received one directed by Lord 
A — and ſealed wich black wax. My 
heart foreboded the contents 

© MADAM; 

MR. DARN ORD expired two hours 
ago. I could not have written to you at 
L 5 


; 
| 
|. 
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this ſolemn moment, but to aſk a neceſſary 
queſtion. I take upon me the ſad taſk of 
performing the laſt duties to my departed 
friend; which obliges me to enquire, whe- 
ther you wiſh to have the body interred in 


the village where lie the remains of his. 


anceſtors, or whether I ſhall ſee it depo- 
ſited in the pariſh where he died. I beg 
you will make no ſcruple of declaring your 
wiſhes, nor of commanding all the fervices 
of your afflicted friend and devoted ſer- 


vant, 1 boa, * 


1 was deeply affected, though not ſur- 
prized, at this awful event. I gave ſome 
hours to grief and meditation. 

« Poor, unhappy man?” faid I: «Is 
this the end of thy career, at only twenty- 


nine years of age?” 


I was awakened by the contents of the 
letter; it demanded an early anſwer. 1 


> 


wee ' — 
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had no friend to write in my name. In 
ſpite of delicacy and diſinclination, I muſt; 
uſe the pen myſelf. 

This was, indeed, a heavy taſk to meʒ 
but I could not ayoid it. After ſome con- 
Gderation, I wrote as follows. 26; 


& MY LORD; 

&« IT is a dreadful aggravation of my 
forrows, to. be obliged to. addreſs you at- 
this time: yet, your attention to your de- 
ceaſed friend calls for my acknowledge- 
ment. I leave the circumſtances attending. 
the laſt duties entirely to your lordſhip. 
Oh, my lord! Death is an awſul preacher ! 
may he touch your heart properly, and lead 
you to reflection upon mortality, which is 
the certain lot of all men; and to a timely 
preparation for it! Which is the wiſh and 
Prayer of 


« . DARNrOR D.“ 


When the confuſion of my thoughts was 
ſomewhat abated, I conſidered, that I. 
J 1.6 ſhould 
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ſhould have ſome points to ſettle with 
Mr. Darnford's heir; who would probably 
come to the Hall, to take poſfeſſion of it: 
that no one had any right to moleſt me; 
and I might return to Moyle's, and ſtay 
there till I had ſettled my plan of life. 

I diſcharged my board and lodgings. I 
hired a cart; and a peaſant drove me back 
to Moyle's. The family were rejoiced to 
ſee me. I told them what had happened : 
they wiſhed and hoped I would fix with 
them; but I had no ſuch intention. My 
mind ſpurned the idea of living upon ca- 
fual ſupport; and I reſolved to exert my 
abilities, and to eat the bread of in- 
duſtry. 
expected a letter from my friend and 
counſellor; and I would wait for his advice 
and direction. 

A few days after my return to Moyles, 


I received the following letter— 


„ MADAM, 
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— 


ec MADAM, . 
ce I AM ordered, by James Darnford, 


Fſq. to inform you, that he is the heir at 
Jaw to all the effects of your late huſband, 
George Darnford, Eſq. and that he will 
come down to Daroford Hall within a week: 
alſo, that you have no right to take away 
any thing from the houſe aforefaid. Mr. 
Frampton has bought an eſtate in another 
county, with a larger houſe upon it, ſuit- 
able to his family, and has given up his 
agreement to the ſaid James Darnford, 
Eſq. and he purpoſes to reſide there him- 
ſelf. I am ordered to deſire you to prepare 
to give an account of all the effects of the 
deceafed George Darnford, Eſq. as monies, 
plate, jewels, and all other effects whatſo- 
ever, I ſhall attend Mr. Darnford to the 
Hall; and then I ſhall wait on you. In 
the interim, I am, Madam, | 

| « Your humble ſervant, 


* ROGER RACKHAM,” 
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This mandate gave me great uneaſineſs. 
I reſolved to write again to my good 
| counſellor; but the next day brought me 
a letter from him 


| , DEAR MADAM; 

ce I ap not ſurpriaed at the contents. 
of your letter. I expected, that you would 
be perſuaded, or threatened, into ſuch a 
meaſure; yet I cannot but wiſh you had 
held out a little longer: Providence was 
| haſtening to your aſſiſtance; and it would 
have been out of. the power of any one to. 
have urged you to ſet your hand to your 
' own ruin. It is done, and cannot now be 

helped. Let us, then, look forward. 

«. It gives me pleaſure to find you lay- 
ing plans for your. future eſtabliſhment: I 
honour and. eſteem you the more; but I am 
not willing that you ſhould engage in any 

hazardous undertaking. | 

| « You ſay, that you may open a ſchool 
| with 
| pn 
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with as good an expectation as moſt others. 
very true: but who can aſſure you, tliat 
thoſe expectations will be anſwered? I have 
known ladies, as well qualified as yourſelf, 
undertake this buſineſs, and fail of ſucceſs, 
I have feen others, with no other requiſites 
but conceit and affurance, ſucceed to ad- 
miration; and, by the help of able afifants, 
fend out their pupils veneered over with 
external accompliſhments, that ſtrike the 
eyes of ſuperficial obſervers more than 
folid virtues and principles. 

& Beſide this, ſchools are flutuating 
and uncertain; a parcel of goſſips will ſit 
in judgment upon them and their con- 
ductors. Schools are talked up, and talked 
down, by thoſe who know nothing of the 
requilites, or the real government, of them. 

Parents are weak and partial: in that 
caſe, they are offended that their children 
are excelled by others. Are there others, 
| Who are careleſs and indifferent toward 

| them ? 
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them ? they will exonerate themſelves of 
all blame, by throwing the whole of their 
faults upon their preceptors and gover- 
neſſes. The conducting a ſeminary of edu- 
cation is an arduous and laborious under- 
taking; it is not duly eſtimated, nor ſuffi- 
ciently rewarded, Thoſe who devolve 
upon others the important charge of edu- 
cation, do not ſufficiently conſider their 
obligation to thoſe who diſcharge it faith- 
fully, and who are to acquit tbem/elves of 
a moſt ſerious duty to ſociety in general, 
and to their families reſpeQtively.. 
bu ee, my dear lady, it is eaſier to 
overthrow a plan, than it is to erect one. 
T will, however, try to lead you inte a 
path, where you ſhall not hazard all your 
property; nor yet be ſo bound and fettered, 
that you cannot get away if you diſlike, or 
are unhappy. | | 
A baronet's lady has enquired for a 
perſon, properly qualified, to be a. gover- 
3 neſs 
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nels to two daughters, and her niece, to 
whom ſhe is guardian, She aſked me to 
recommend one. I told her, I would look 
out for her; and I thought it likely, that I 
might meet with ſuch an one as I could 
honeſtly recommend, 

« You were in my thoughts; but I 
would not propoſe it without your know- 


ledge and approbation. 
« Let me know, as ſoon as you have re- 


ſolved, leſt another ſhould ftep in before 


you. 
© I ſhall ſay nothing of the late event, 
but that God knows what is beſt for us. 
« Depend upon my friendſhip at all 
times, and give me your confidence upon 


all occaſions. I am, dear Madam, yours 


ſincerely, «73. ” 


I wept over this letter, © God be 
praiſed!” ſaid I, © I have, then, an honeſt 
and ſincere friend, who ſcorns to flatter or 
deceive 
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deceive me. In telling me, he thinks he 
can honeſtly recommend me, he ſays more 
than flattery can. How different 1s the 
language of ſincerity from that of adula- 
tion! yet, how few know the true value 
of it!” | | 
M. Mari vaux obſerves, juſtly—* Cha- 
rity is never magnificent in it's gifts, and 
that ſuch are always to be ſuſpected of 
ſome latent deſign: in like manner, Sin- 
cerity is always modeſt in it's profeſſions, 
and frugal of compliments.” | 

1 reſolved to anſwer my friend's letter 
without delay; and to encloſe Mr. Rack- 
ham's in mine. 

I aſked Mr. M 's advice, in regard 
to him and Mr. James Darnford. I thanked 


him for his kindneſs and attention to my 
welfare and intereſt, I begged him to re- 


commend me to the lady, and I would 
endeavour to deſerve his credentials. I 
aſked for a ſpeedy anſwer, with his direc- 

. tions 
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tions for my behaviour to Mr. Darnford's 
heir. | 

A few days after, came a ſecond letter 
from Mr. Rackham— 


© MADAM, 

; “Ir is reported in town, that you 
have been weak enough to give up your 
ſettlement ; and that the eſtate in Eſſex has 
been fold to pay your huſband's debts. If 
this be true, my friend, the preſent Mr. 
Darnford, is highly injured; for this eſtate 
would have devolved to him upon your 
death, In that caſe, you cannot expect any 
favour from him; and I warn. you, at your 
peril, to take any thing fron off his pre- 
miſes. | 

_« You muſt give up every thing be- 
longing to the family, or elſe you muſt go 
to priſon, Take your choice. Do not 
offer to go ſtom Mr. Moyle's; if you do, 
you will be arreſted. I ſhall be with you 
ſoon, 
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ſoon, and will tell you farther particy- 


lars. Your humble ſervant, 
© RoctrR RACKHAM.” 


I ſhould have been terrified by this let- 
ter, but my reliance upon my friend gave 
me courage: I depended that he would not 
ſuffer me to be arreſted, or inſulted, and 
I deſpiſed theſe threatenings, I ſent this 
letter alſo to him, and begged his advice 


and direction. I was ſoon put out of my 
pain by his anſwer— ö 


« DEAR MADAM, 
« I xNnow the fellow 610 ſent you 


theſe impertinent letters. Do not let them 
frighten you. I will be with you in a few 
days, and will prote you from inſults of 


every kind. « D. M. 


On the third day of September I re- 
ccived a brace of partridges, and a note 


« Lord 
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«© Lord A—— begs Mrs. Darn- 
ford's acceptance of the firſt birds he has 
ſhot; and deſires to know when he may 
wait on her,” 
AxSswWEAZ—““ Mrs. "PIE is much in- 
diſpoſed, and admits no men viſitors.” 


I gave a general order, to admit no man 
but the rector. 

Mr. Rackham called, and was told, 
I ſaw no company. 

Lord A and Mr. Rackham came 
again the next day, and received the ſame 


anſwer. 

I told Mrs. Moyle, I expected a friend 
from London: and begged her to accom- 
modate him with a room in her houſe, if 
poſſible; and to order her ſervants not to 
mention it, as it would be only for a ſhort 


time. + 
She was ſo kind as to do what I deſired; 


as, indeed, ſhe always did. 


It was my deſign to accompany him 
back 
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back to London; and T-was buſied in pre- 
paring for my departure. My mourning 
ſor my father was nearly as good as new; I 
only made up a travelling dreſs. 

On the ſixth of September, my worthy 


friend arrived; and I received him with 


joy and gratitude. 
He informed me, that the lady was pre- 


pared to receive me, and was now expect - 
ing me; and chat I might rekurn with him 
in his own carriage. 

Mr. Rackham called again, a few bonn 
after. Mr. V deſired that he might 
be admitted. 

He came in. He was ſurprized to find 
Mr. M with me. 

« Sir, you know me,” ſaid my friend; 
ec and I know you alſo.“ 

He bowed, and looked confuſed. 

Mr. M — went on—“ How dared 
you, Sir, to write two ſuch impertinent let- 


ters to this lady?“ 


« Sir, 
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* Sir, I beg pardon, 1 was acting for 
my client,” 

« Yes, Sir! acting the part of an incen- 
diary—of a villain !—Go, Sir! I will ſpeak 
to your client myſelf; I have nothing to 
fay to you!“ | 
He was going, but Mr. M=— called 
him back —“ Stop, Sir: Is Mr. Darnford 
at the Hall?“ 

« Yes, Sir; he came laſt night.” 

« Then, tell him, I will wait on him to- 
morrow morning—And, for you, Sir, I 
forbid you to trouble or diſturb this lady 
any more, at your peril! You are what a 
ſenſible writer calls a worm, or maggot 
of the law; bred out of the rotten parts of 
it.“ You live by ſtirring up ſtrife and liti- 
gation, I ſhall acquaint Mr. Darnford 
with your character, and warn him to be- 
ware of you—And, now, you may go about 
your buſineſs.” 


The 
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The man ſneaked away, creſt. fallen, and 
aſhamed. 
A raſcally pettifogger!” ſaid Mr, 
M. I know him well enough: he 
has done ſome very bad actions. My eye is 
upon him; and, the firſt opportunity he 
gives me, I will expoſe and puniſh him.” 
The next morning, after breakfaſt, Mr. 
M went to the Hall. 

While he was gone, I received a letter 
from Lord A—— 


« T AM told, that Mrs. Darnford re- 
ceives no men viſitors; and I am informed 
that, laſt night, a gentleman came to Mr, 
Moyle's, in his own chaiſe; that he was 
well received, and that he lodged there. 

« T am farther informed, that James 


Darnford, Eſq. came yeſterday to the Hall; 
that he brought with him an attorney of 
bad character, and that they threaten to 
give trouble to Mrs. Darnford. 

Wo | | «© Theſe 
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« Theſe intelligences incite me to write 
to her, notwithſtanding her former prohibi- 
tion, Will ſhe avow a falſhood? Will ſhe 
admit one man viſitor, and exclude all 
others? 


«© This morning, I learn, that her vi- 
fitor is a gentleman learned in the law; 
and that ſhe conſults him, in regard to the 
proceedings of James Darnford and his at- 
torney. This I can allow, and approve: 
but I beg to be admitted to the conſulta- 
tion, as her friend; I have a right to ex- 
pect, and to demand it. 

40 Your huſband, Madam, upon his 
death-bed, recommended you to my care 
and protection; he deſired me to be your 
friend: in regard to him, you ought to 
permit me to perform my promiſe and my 
duty, 


< | ſhall be happy to meet Mr. M, 
and to ſecond every thing that he can 


offer for your ſervice. I know his charac- 
Vor. I, M ter, 
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ter, and reſpect him as I ought. I will 
wait on you and Mr. M, the moment 
you permit me; and convince him and 
you, that I am, Madam, your faithful 


friend, and humble ſervant, AT 
5 | 5 


This was a vexatious and provoking 
letter. In appearance, it was all fair and 
honeſt friendſhip; and, unleſs I told all my 
reaſons for avoiding Lord A, it ſeemed 
prudery and folly to refuſe his company 
and aſſiſtance. 

I did not care to quarrel with him; and, 
as I was going to be out of his reach, I 
thought it moſt adviſeable to be upon terms 
of external civility with him. 

When my good friend came in, I ſhewed 
him the letter, and deſired his advice how 
to act towards him. 

Nou have refuſed to ſee him? 

* Yes, Sir, I have.“ 

? « Was it on account of your widow- 
i > | 5 | hood? 
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hood ? or, do you mean to avoid his com- 
pany in future?“ 

% do: to avoid him for ever!” 

ce Then you will not accept any favours 
from him?” | | 

cc No, certainly. I would ſooner receive 
them from the pariſh.” 

« Then, I am ſure, you have good rea- 
bons for it. Your conduct has always been 
right hitherto, and I give you credit for it. 
This letter looks fair enough; but you 
know the man, and can judge of his ho- 
neſty.” 

0 But, Sir, he was my huſband's friend; 
and ſupported him in his ſickneſs, and 
paid the laſt duties to him,” 

« Well, well, I ſee your difficulties ; I 
' gueſs from whence they proceed. Suppoſe 
I was to call upon my lord, and make a 
kind of apology for your refuling to ſee 
him; and thank him for his polite atten- 
tions, and all thoſe ſort of things? Then 

M 2 _bs 
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he would let us be at quiet for a few days; 
we ſhould be gone, in the meantime, and 


then he might be pleaſed or angry, and 
nobody care for it.“ 


My dear Sir, you would oblige me 
inexpreſſibly by ſo doing, What ſhould 
I do without ſuch a friend!“ | 
* Say no more, child. Did not I come 
hither: to ſerve you? If you did not em- 
ploy me, I ſhould have come to no pur. 
poſe. I will go directly.“ 

He did ſo; and ſtaid till my dinner was 
waiting for him, 
He came in, rubbing his hands— 
e Well, Madam, I have pacified my lord 
for the preſent. He is very angry that 
you will not ſee him, nor accept his offers; 
but I ſee there is more at the bottom than 
what appears upon the ſurface, Come, 
let us dine. I am ſorry to have made 
you wait, but I could not get away 
ſooner,” | 


I thanked 
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f thanked him heartily for all his good- 
neſs to me. 6 
As we ſat at dinner, he kept telling me 
how he had managed with Lord A 


« He was very ſtately with me at firſt: 
he thought it ſtrange, that I ſhould be ad- 
mitted to viſit vou, and even be lodged in 
the houſe, with you, while he was denied 
admittance to your preſence... I ſaid, there 
might be reaſons for both. 

J ſhould be glad to hear them,” 1 
faid. 

« Why, my lord, I am an old friend of 
Mrs. Darnford's family; I was her father's 
executor.” 

ce knew not that,” ſaid he. 


© I deſired her to conſult me, whenever 
ſhe wanted my advice or aſſiſtance. . Shg 
had received two impertinent and threaten» 
ing letters from James Darnford's attor- 
ney: ſhe wanted me to protect her from 


their attacks.“ TE 
93 8 Very 
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« Very right, Sir: ſhe is indeed obliged 
to you; and I thank you for aſſiſting 
her.“ 

« But, ſecondly, my lord, I am an old 
| fellow ; ſhe can have nothing to. fear from 
any obligation to me. Your lordſhip is 
young, handſome, and accompliſhed.” [II 
thought it right to ſmooth him over a 
little. ] © The lady is young and engaging 
alſo, Were ſhe to be under obligations to 
you, her gratitude, and her ſenſe of your 
merit, might put her into a dangerous and 
trying fituation,” [He looked down, and 
firunk from the touch.] “ But, ſuppoſing 


your lordſhip's bonour and her virtue to 
be invulnerable, the world might think 
otherwiſe of yaur connection: and her 
character, which is unqueſtionable, might 
ſoffer; and that would do her more injury 
than your aſſiſtance could do her ſervice.” 


“He changed colour ſeveral times, and 


ſeemed uneaſy in his ſeat, 
| « He 
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He ſaid, that, if he might be honoured 
by your accepting his aſſiſtance, there was 


no occaſion for the world to take cogni- 
zance of it: things might be managed ſa 
diſcreetly as to conceal it from notice. 

« She could not conceal it from herſelf, 
my lord; ſhe reſpects virtue, more than 
appearances, I think her right to decline 
your favours: it is from principle, not 
from pride or prudery. “ 

« By Heaven!“ ſaid he, „I think it is 
from both.” 

„Then you juſtify her conduct, and 
give a reaſon againſt yourſelf.“ 

c He ſtarted. I came too near him: 
he did not recover it immediately. 


« Sir, you do not do me juſtice. I wiſh 
you to underſtand me better. I was Mr. 
Darnford's friend: he recommended his 
wife to my care. But pray, Sir, tell me 
what Mrs, Darnford intends to do with 
herſelf ?” 


M 4 cc Ag 
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« As her buſvand's friend, and as ber 


Friend, I will tell your lordſhip. She has 
been endeavouring to qualify herſelf to 


aſſiſt others in the important department 
of female education. She purpoſes to open 
a ſchool by herſelf, or elſe to be governeſs 
to one or more young ladies, in the family 
of their parents. I have adviſed the latter 3 
becauſe it is leſs laborious, and leſs ha- 
zardous alſo.” 

« ] cannot bear that a woman of Mrs, 
Darnford's merit and accompliſhments 
ſhould 118 condemned to ſuch a degrading 
ſituation.” 

« Why not, my lord? Where is the 
degradation? It is this active and in- 
duftrious temper and mind, that makes 
me her friend; I love and honour her for 
it. Had ſhe fat piping and whining, as, 
Many people in her ſituation would do, 
and expected Heaven to rain'down riches 


into her Jap, I ſhovld, perhaps, have 1 — 
er; 
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her; but J ſhould not have ſtepped for- 
ward to her aſſiſtance. Such people are 
ready to accept other kind of aſſiſtance, 
which is far more degrading. I reſpect 
that noble and independent ſpirit, which 
finds reſources within itſelf for every thing. 
Heaven looks with pleaſure upon a brave 
ſpirit, ſtruggling with misfortunes, and 
riſing above them: it's talents are exerted, 
it's virtues are proved, and conſcious recti- 
tude ſupports it with fortitude and firm- 
neſs; while virtue prepares for it an eternal 


reward. I honour and reſpect Mrs. Darn- 
ford too much, to offer her pecuniary aſſiſt- 


ance; it would offend her.delicacy, and my 


own: but I will follow her with my friend- 
ſhip and ſervices, till 1 ſee ſhe has no far- 
ther need of them.” 

« Oh, my generous, noble friend !” ' ſaid 
I. * Your good opinion excites me to 
ſtrain every nerve, and make every effort 
to deſerye it 1” 


«© Now, 


* —̃ Hſ—wXW·reI2 
— — — 
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No, don't interrupt me,” ſaid Mr. 
M, let me tell my ſtory out— 

« I made this noble lord turn pale, and 
red, and pale again, in the courſe of our 
conference. 

I roſe up to come away; but he took 
my hand“ Let me intreat you, Sir, to 
perſuade Mrs, Darnford to accept this cot- 
fage ; to live here, as the perſon to take 
care of it, with only one ſervant to attend 
her, or more, if ſhe pleaſes ; in ſhort, to 
live here in her own way.” 

At your expence, my lord ?—No: I 
cannot perſuade . 3 becauſe I think her 
right to refuſe it.” 

He tried every e but I found 
means to confute them all. 

« He tried what anger would " "5 
was as angry as he. Then he wheedled 
and coaxed me. I made ſeveral efforts to 
leave him. I ſaid it was your dinner-time. 
He urged me to dine with him; but I re- 
fuſed 
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fuſed poſitively. Finding it was to no 
purpoſe to urge me farther, he fuffered me 
to take a polite leave of him.” 

« Oh, my dear Sir! let us go to Lone 
don let us go directly!“ 

Patience, my dear Jady!—T ſhall be 
as glad to go as you can be, but I muſt 
firſt ſettle your affairs here. 

e Your couſin, James Darnford, Eſq. is 
a mean, ſhabby fellow. He talked much 
of his claims upon all the effects of his 
kinſman. I told him, there was another 
claimant. He ſeemed frightened, and 
aſked who it was? 

« Mrs. Darnford, Sir. She has a law- 
ful claim to one-third of all the perſonali- 
ties of her late huſband. I will enumerate 
them—The goods and furniture of this 
houſe; the plate, linen, &c. the farm- 
ing ſtock, and utenſils; and the crops 
now upon the ground. The whole 
premiſes, with theſe things upon them, 

were 
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were let to Robert Frampton, Eſq. for the 
ſum of two hundred pounds per annum. 
The year's rent is due, and, I ſuppole, you 
have received it; but you, muſt account for 
it to me, in behalf of Mrs, Darnford. 1 
am her lawyer, and I demand it for 
r W a 
= Darnford, and his attorney, ſtood 
aghaſt. They looked at each other, and 
were ſilent. | | 
* I went on“ I have made a kind of 
eſtimate, in my own mind, of her ſhare of 
theſe perſonalities. If you will pay Mrs, 
Darnford the ſum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds, ſhe will give and ſign releaſes, and 
all will be ſettled quietly : but, if you take 
this fellow's advice, and go-to law for it, 
you will ſpend as much, and perhaps more, 


than the whole is worth; and you will have 
to. pay the coſts of ſuit, and nobody but 
this man will be the better for it. 1 pro- 


feſs plain dealing. I tell you nothing but 
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me truth. Conſider this point, and give 


me your anſwer as ſoon as poſſible.“ 
e Mr. Darnford talked a great deal of 
nonſenſe and impertinence, which I ſhalf 
not repeat. He offered twenty, forty, fifty 
pounds. | 

I refuſed to accept any thing leſs than 
my demand. I deſired him to conſider 
farther, and give me his anſwer to-morrow 
morning. 
Tou may have your baggage packed 
up, to- night, if you pleaſe: if I finiſh the 
buſineſs in the morning, we may ſet out 
ſor London in the afternoon; but, if other- 
wiſe, we muſt wait till the day after. I 
will draw up the releaſes myſelf, this even- 
ing, and have every thing in readineſs. 
Get me pen, ink, and paper, for that pur- 
poſe.” 281 1 | 
Thus did my generous friend act for 
me; and with as much activity and diſpatch 
as poſſible. He wrote all the evening, and 


every 
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every thing was ready for ſigning the next 
morning. 

As ſoon as breakcfaft was over, Mr. 


Il—— went to the Hall, with his papers 
in his pocket. 


Some time after, Lord 4 8 ſervant 
called, with his Lord's compliments, defir- 
ing to know how I did, and inviting Mr. 
M—— to dine with him at four o'clock. 

1 ſent word, that Mr. M was gone 
to the Hall upon buſineſs, and would be 
engaged there moſt part of the day, and 
that I was much as uſual. 

I packed up all my mourning, cloaths, 
and neceſſaries, and had my trunk put into 
Mr. M——'s chaiſe, and was ready to go 
at a minute's warning. I diſcharged” my 
ſervant Hannah; to whom I gave a written 
| character, ſuch as ſhe well deſerved, and 
ſuch as moſt people would accept. 

I took leave of Mrs. Moyle and her 
family; telling them, I ſhould leave them 

| 5 
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very ſoon, and begging them to ſay nothing 


of it till after I was gone. 

I waited impatiently for my friend's 
return. At one o'clock, he ſent me word, 
he ſhould dine at the Hall, but would be 
with me by ſix o'clock. This I took for a 
hint, that he would ſet out with me at that 
hour. 

Mr. M came back at half an hour 
paſt five o'clock. 

« Well,” ſaid he, © what did you think 
of my ſtaying to dine at the Hall ?” 

ce I thought it a good omen, Sir, that 
you would finiſh the buſineſs, and that 
we ſhould ſet out on our journey this 
evening.” 

« You gueſs well. Your kinſman and 
I underſtand one another; and I verily 
believe, .that fellow inſtigated him, or he 
would not have given you any trouble, I 
have got the ſum I demanded from him, 
And, pray, get all your money together ; 
and, 
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and, when you get to London; you ſhall 
buy ſtock with it, and let it accumulate 
for hereafter. While you are young, I 
hope you hall live upon your own earn- 
ings; but, when you go down the hill, ir 
is good to have a reſource. Come, give 
me ſome tea; and 1 will order my ſervants 
to get ready, if you chuſe to ſet out to- 
night.“ 51 

66 If it is not diſagreeable to you, Sir, 
I am quite ready.” 

The tea was drank, the chaiſe \ was got 

| feady, and we went as far as N that 

evening. We ſupped and ſept there ; and, 
the next day, we 'went forward on our 


Journey. | 
We nept at Rumford, and got to Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields by noon | the ay fol- 

lowing. : 
Mr. M=—- told me his management 
with James Darnford. I found he had 
mn my cauſe with that eloquence 
which 
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which only. appeared when he was warmed 
with his ſubject; for his common con- 


verſation was blunt and plain. 


This excellent man took my. monies;. 
and bought into the Long Annuities for 
me. I believe he added to the ſum; but 
he concealed it ſo cunningly, that I could. 


not be certain of it. 


He gave me the Bank ſecurities— 
Here,“ faid be, „ keep theſe ſaſcly. 
Twenty pounds a year is a good fortune 
to thoſe who had nothing before; and you. 
will find it a pretty addition to your. 


ſalary. 


« You are to have fifty pounds a year. 


FE have ſettled all things for you with Lady 


Haughton; You ſhall call upon her to- 


morrow morning; but you muſt finiſh. 
your week with me, beiore. you go there: 


entirely,” 


I was going to expreſs my gratitude and- 


reſpect ;. but he ſtopped me, 


Vol. I. N 66] won't. 


1 
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** won't be thanked, nor I won't be 
fattered. Be my good child, and I will 
be your good father: that is enough for 
us both.” 

The next morning, Mr, M carried 
me to wait on Lady Havghton. She 
received us in her dreſſing-· room. The 
young ladies were with. her. 

There was an air of condeſcenſion about 
the lady, that had pride and inſolence in 
it; and humiliated, while it ſeemed gra- 
cious to me. 

The young ones whiſpered and laughed 
aſide; which convinced me that they were 
ignorant and ill-bred, and foreboded an 
unpleaſant taſk to the perſon who ſhould: 
undertake to inform and inſtruct them. 

Mr. M-— preſented me to Lady 
| Haughton. He reminded her of what 
had paſſed between them; and told her, 
I was the perſon he recommended. 

My lady gave a nod of approbation: 

| the- 
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the terms were mentioned, and agreed to; 
and the Monday following named for my 
reception into the family. | 

Mr. M treated me with the greateſt 
kindneſs and hoſpitality z. and I left him 
with reluctance. He would not ſuffer me 
to expreſs half the gratitude I fels for his. 
goodneſs, He took a paternal leave of 
me; and I went to my new deſtination. 

And now, my dear friend, I will make 
up this enormous pacquet. Our plough- 
boy will take it with him to W—, I 
hope to hear from you, at his return home 
with my Patty. I ſhall go on writing in 
the mean time. 

J have kept a journal; and that enables 
me to be as minute as you find me, for L 
have little more than to tranſeribe. 

You muſt tell me ſome particulars of 
your paſt ſituation, Tou ſpeak very diſ- 
reſpectfully of your huſband, and 1 ex- 


pect you to account for it. He has left 
vou 
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you an ample fortune, and the care af his 

children. This proves that he eſteemed. 

and put confidence in you. He muſt; 
have had good ſenſe and penetration, to 
have underſtood your merit. "21 
With every ſentiment of eſteem and: 
| friendſhip, I am, dear Madam, your faith-- 
ful friend, and obedient ſervant, 


- FRANCES Danxronp- 


| P. 8 1 at contrive a way to. ſend my- 


Pacquets to W once. a month. and. 


receive yours in return. 


END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 
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